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DRESS SHIELDS 


will give you greater satisfaction than any other make because the interlining contains no 
rubber and is antiseptically prepared, which destroys the odor of perspiration. While there 
may be other Dress Shields that are odorless when you buy them, the oMp Shields are the 
only Dress Shields that are odorless when you wear them. It is a strong, tough fiber which 
makes oMp Shields wear longer than any other kind. The fabric in every pair is reinforced, 
doubly protected. See that the name oMp is on each shield. Every pair guaranteed. 
Price 25c. a Pair 
For sale at your dealer's, or we will mail a pair postpaid on receipt of price in coin or stamps. 
Send for Free Dress Shield Booklet 

THE Op MANUFACTURING CO. 
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A CONTINENTAL POLICY COSTS 
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DREDS OF COMPANIES WITH LIMITED 
RESOURCES, WHICH PROPERTY OWN- 
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THE OLD VIRGINIA GENTLEMAN AND OTHER SKETCHES 


By Dr. Geo.W. Bagby—a Southern writer whose talents in his lifetime were 
obscured by the clouds of war and reconstruction. 


THOMAS NELSON PAGE says: “Next to Poe, the most original of all Virginia writers 
was he whose reputation in his lifetime mainly rested on humorous sketches of a mildly satir- 
ical and exceedingly. original type, but who was master of a pathos rarely excelled by any au- 
thor and rarely equalled by any American author. Like Poe, his work was known among. his 
contemporaries merely by a small coterie of friends. But these adored him.” 

I2mo $1.50 net. Postage extra. 


“Take Mr. Dooley, who in wisdom and comic power stands easily next to Mark Twain.” 
—N. Y. Evening Post. 


Mr. Dooley Says 
By the Author of Mr. Dooley, Etc. 


Among many other things shrewd and pointed, he says in this new book: “Th’ on’y thing 

a Congressman isn’t afraid iv is th’ on’y thing I’d be afraid iv, an’ that is iv being a Con- 

gressman. An’ th’ thing he’s most afraid iv is th’ ladies. A comity iv ladies wud make Con- 

gress repeal th’ ten commandments. Not that they’d iver ask thim to, Hinnissy. They'd 
make thim ten thousand if they had their way and mark thim: ‘F’r men on’y.’” 

$1 net. Postpaid $1.10 


The French Revolution 
A POLITICAL HISTORY 


By A. Aulard, Professor of Letters in the University of Paris 
Translated from the French of the Third Edition, with a Preface, Notes, and Historical Sum- 
maries, by BerNARD Miatt. Jn four volumes. The set, $8.00 net. 

The result of twenty years’ research, of a conscientious study of all the significant docu- 
mentary evidence, this work of M. Aulard’s should take its place as the standard history of 
one aspect of the Revolution and the First Republic. 


By Maurice Hewlett 


Rest Harrow 


Maurice Hewlett’s “Rest Harrow” is a novel that stands independent of his other books, 
yet is built about those remarkable characters—Senhouse, the botanist, poet, and vagabond, 
the beautiful and magnetic Sanchia—so widely known through his former books, “Halfway 
House” and “Open Country.” In fact, “Rest Harrow” completes the story that ran through 
these. 
It is probable that no character in contemporary fiction, and few even in modern fiction, 
has roused such interest as the remarkable John Maxwell Senhouse, true hero of these three 
novels. Illustrated. $1.50. 


By George Meredith 
Celt and Saxon 


“Tt is more brilliant than ‘The Egoist’ for a corresponding distance into its bulk. Its 
style is more elastic than that of ‘Lord Ormont and His Aminta.’ In the early chapters there 
is two and three-line landscape painting that starts the scene out of individual imagination; 
no ‘laboring with the drop-scene brush, as Diana has it. Precisely in chapter four Patrick 
takes a swim in December weather—a paragraph to set young blood dancing. It is more real 
than actual midwinter swims of one’s own. And the only man who could do this sort of 
thing is gone.”—Boston Transcript. $1.50 
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GOVERNMENT POSITIONS 


A Civil Service Manual by Ewart, Field 
=. Morrison prepares for the examina- 
on 
Adopte ~d by over 500 Business Colleges, 
¥. M. C. A.’s, and Public Evening Seapess. 
“irae volumes — a $2.50 postpaid 
cme Study Catalog free. WRITE TODAY 
0 TE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL, 
Mr. Field Dept. 306, Springfield, Mass, 

















Mass. Merrimac, in Whittier Land 
THE WHITTIER OOL FOR GIRLS. 
Regular and Special courses including Domestic Science. 
Prepares for College. Broad training. Ideal home life. 
For catalogue address 
MRS. ANNIE BRACKETT RUSSELL, Principal. 





NEW YORE 


BERKELEY SCHOOL 


Boys thoroughly prepared for College, Technical Scheols, 

West Point or Annapolis. Individual Instruction. After- 

noon Study Hour. flitary Drill. Careful attention given 

to Primed oe ar Foundation of all Education. 
H CURTIS SLOANE, Headmas' 


Tin Street and West End Avenue. 


Union Theological Seminary 


Broadway, at 120th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 

seventy-fifth year opens Wednesday, September 
28, 1910, at the new site, Broadway at 120th Street. 
Students will appear for enrolment at 10 Rooms 
will be drawn at 2.30 

For catalogue, address the Registrar, the Reverend 
Charles R. Gillett, D.D., Broadway at 120th Street. 

REMINGTON 


$100 One machine only $18.75 


in new localities to secure desirable agent. 
gg ——~ prices supplied on all makes 


Standard a Ss Exchange, 23 Park Row, Hew York 


DAGUERREOTYPES 


and other old pictures 
REPRODUCED and ENLARGED 


by a new method which preserves all 
the quaintness and charm of the 
original and adds the modern style 
of finish, thus producing wonderfully 
artistic and ———_ effects. We 
also restore Daguerreotypes to their 
original clearness. 


HOLLINGER &CO., - 




















582 Fifth Ave.. N.Y. City 








The SECRET 


of the “tidy” ap of 
Supeugte ef men lies in a 
‘COAT ES 
ergy yb er 


athome. ‘bers used to 
J have clippers, hy now they’re 
becoming as common in homes as 
a comb or a curler—and as neces- 
sary. Clip reue. beard and your 
boy’shair. Wife, trim the k 
of your neck wen it becomes 
“woolly.” hardware stores 
for Coates ‘‘ Easy-Running.’ 

If they haven’t them, send to us. 









Grow 
Chestnuts 
Like This 


For Profit - 


Whether you have one acre, or a hun- 
dred, you can get bigger profits per acre 
from Sober Paragon Chestnuts than from any 
other crop you could plant. 4 

Hardy, rapid, symmetrical growth; luxuri- 
ant foliage; spreading boughs; clean trunk; 
stateliness : immunity from parasitic blight— 

‘These qualities have been combined and devele 
oped by science to a degree that ciosely borders 
perfection, in the new 


SOBER PARAGON 


Mammoth, Sweet Chestnut 


A single crop, Fall of 1909, brought $33,000 
(5,500 bushels @ $6.00 a bushel). And that or- 
chard was only 8 years old. 

The only large sweet chestnut in the world. 

Bears the second year—a 5-year old tree grew 
500 burrs in 1 year. The nuts average 1 to 2 
inches in diameter—and 3 to 5 nuts in a burr. 

United States Pomologist, G. B. Brackett, says 

“The Sober Paragon comes the nearest in quality 
to the native chestnut of any of the cultivated 

varieties that I have examined. It is of large 
size, fine appearance and excellent flavor.” 

Ra gg Ln A growers, commission mer. 
chants, Forrestry Experts, etc., given in our free 
booktlet, together with prices and particulars. 
We own exclusive control 

of the Sober Para- 





Covers a 50c. piece. 










is attached to every genu- 
ine tree when shipped. 


Write today for the booklet. 
OTHER NUT TREES, 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, 
‘Roses, Shrubs, etc., 
fully described with prices in our new, 


mma illustrated General Cat- 
jogue. No matter what you may re- 


uire oie Fall or Spring planting (nut, 
ruit, ornamental trees or decorative 
plants), write for this free catalogue. 
GLEN BROS. Glenwood Nursery, 
44th year. 
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Dr. PETER KAHLER 
Surgeon Chiropodist 





1160 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
Near 27th Street 

Office Hours Telephone 

9 to & Connection 


ALL AILMENTS OF THE FEET TREATED 








Send name on posta lfor prices, etc. 
COATES CLIPPER CO., - - Worcester, Mass. 
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Beginning in November, be tensive, a manual covering 
Country Life in America will some vital subject of country 
be issued twice a month. This living in a_ thoroughgoing 
change to a semi-monthly way. Consulting editors of the 


comes as a definite 
result of the great 
growth of country 
living. With two 
issues a month we 
hope to meet every 
need of every one 
who feels the call of 
the country — meet 
it in a helpful, prac- 


highest standing in 
their fields will give 
to these mid-month 
special numbers the 
stamp of unques- 
tioned authority — 
and the 24 num- 
bers will go to the 
subscriber at the 


same price, $4.00 




















tical way, while a_year, hitherto 


maintaining the charged for 12 
beauty of the maga- numbers. May 
zine. The first-of-the-month we send you, with our com- 
issue will be expansive, covering pliments, a sample copy of 
in its articles and departments Country Life in America, and 
all sides of country interest, a full outline of our new 
while the mid-month issue will plan? 




















JOHN BURROUGHS, of “Winter Joys Number”; CHARLES 

. J. GLIDDEN, of “Motor Number”; JOHN M. CARRERE, 
Consulting of “Little House Number”; CLIFFORD B. HARMON, of 
“Flight-‘Number”; Pror. LIBERTY H. BAILEY, of “Back to 

Edit . the Land Number”; Dr. Cuas. S. SARGENT, of “Rose Lov- 
ors: ers’ Number”; WILSON Eyre, of “Bungalow Number.” 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., Garden City, N. Y. 


-Louis B. TIFFANY, of “Inside the House Number”: 
Famous 
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This is a_redaced /reprodaction to shomdeest. 
The actual height of the hine is i 





Y's JU see here the lightest and sim- 
plest suction cleaner ever designed. 
1.—is the motor—not a “stock” motor, but one 

built expressly to operate the powerful suction fan to 

which it is directly connected, under 
2.—a suction fan which embodies the best of all that 
was learned in two years of steady, scientific experiment. 
3.—is the suction nozzle which is pushed over the 

surfaces to be cleaned—or to which can be attached a 

twelve foot hose for high wall, drapery and upholstery 

cleaning. 

The “Ricumonp” Suction Cleaner enables you, now 
for the first time, to clean by electricity without lug- 
ging a sixty to eighty pound machine from room to 
room—upstairs and down. 

It represents as great an advance over heavyweight 
vacuum cleaners as these cleaners represented over 
brooms and carpet sweepers. 

But light weight and easy operation are but two of 

the “Ricumonp’s” exclusive superiorities. There are 

many more. 

The vibrating brush, which taps the caked dirt out 
of otherwise uncleanable rugs and carpets—the hair- 
drying and pillow-renovating attachments—the seven 
special tools which make the “RicnHmMonp” the most 
complete cleaner ever offered. 





Manufactured Exclusively for the 
Richmond Sales Co., by 
THE McCRUM-HOWELL CO. 
Park Ave. and 41st St. NEW YORK 
Manufacturers of 
**Richmond"’ Boilers and Radiators 
**Richmond”’ Enameled Ware, Bith Tubs, 
Sinks, Lavatories. ‘‘Richmond’’ Suds Make 
“Richmond"* Concealed Transom Lifts, and 
*Richmond”’ Stationary Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems 
Five Factories: Two at Uniontown, Pa.— 
One at Norwich, Conn.—One at Racine, Wis — 
One at Chicago, Ill. 
Inquiries regarding built-in-the-house Vacuum 
Cleaning Systems should be addressed to 
The McCrum-Howell Co.. New York or Chicago 


is reached, 
withdrawn. 


Don’t wait. 





Dept. 46, 


Limited Offer 
The Dollar Offer is limited. It 
is made to show our pepoentes 
confidence in the 
But by its very Pa 5 it is 
bound to swamp the factory. And 
when the limit of factory output 
the offer must be 


So send the coupon today while 
the opportunity 
Do it NOW. 


* THE RICHMOND SALES CO. 


160 Broadway, 


One Dollar 


puts the “ Richmond ” 
Suction Cleaner in your 
home. 


One Dollar forever frees you from 
brooms, mops and dusters—and the back- 
aches and drudgery they bring. 

One Dollar forever stops the expense 
and the. nuisance of Spring and Fall house 
cleaning. 

One Dollar enables you to do, easily, by 
electricity, the worst work a woman has 
to do. 

And One Dollar is the only cash outlay 

It will bring you the “ Richmond” 
Suction Cleaner complete—ready for in- 
stant use. 


The balance you pay for month by 
month out of the actual money you save. 

For Vacuum Cleaning is the greatest 
of all household economies. 


You are paying the price of a suction 
cleaner, right now—whether you have one 
or not. 

You are paying its price out in twice-a- 
year house-cleaning alone—for a ‘** Rich- 
mond ” makes house-cleaning needless. 

You are paying its price out—many 
times over—in the hard labor of sweep- 
ing and dusting which the ‘“* Rich- 
mond” makes unnecessary. 

You are paying its price out again and 
again in the damage which dust does to 
your furniture, to your carpets, to your 
hangings, to your clothing—to YOU. 

You are paying the price of a “ Rich 
mond” when a single dollar would save 
the waste. 





The Richmond Sales Co., Dept. 46, 
160 Broadway N.Y. City 
I hereby order one “‘Richmond’’ Suction 
Cleaner, complete with the following attach- 
ments: 1 Hose Attachment Shoe; 1 12-ft cov- 
ered Suction Hose; 1 Book and Wall Brush; 1 
10-in. Drapery Tool; 13-in Suction Tool; 1 
Felt. Faced Floor Tool ; 1 Adjustable Wall Brush ; 
1 30-ft. Electrical Cord; I Complete Hair Drying 
Attachment, for which I agree to pay to your 
order $1.00 herewith, and §6.00 on the first day 
of each of the next 12 cunsecutive months. Title 
to be given me when full amount is paid. 


“R hmond” 


is still yours! 





Hew York 
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Survey of the World 


In a long letter to 
the Springfield Re- 
publican, sent from 
France, Mrs. Bellamy Storer renews the 
controversy which grew out of the re- 
moval of Mr. Storer, as Ambassador to 
Austria, in March, 1906, because the 
Ambassador had urged the Vatican au- 
thorities at Rome to make Archbishop 
Ireland, of St. Paul, a cardinal. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt said, in his letter of 
December 2, 1906, that it was not true 
that Mr. Storer had been authorized to 
recommend the promotion of the Arch- 
bishop : 

“As for Mr. Storer’s assertion that I au- 
thorized hin: to make such a statement as he 
says he was authorized to make to the Pope, 
it is. untrue. I gave him no such authoriza- 


tion.” 

Mrs. Storer now publishes two letters, 
written in the latter part of 1903 by 
Archbishop Ireland, to confirm her as- 
sertion that authority was given to her 
husband by the President. At the be- 
ginning of her letter she says that ten 
years ago Mr. Roosevelt was apparently 
a devoted and grateful friend of her 
husband and herself. They had “helped 
him in many ways and were very fond 
of him.” In 1896, Mr. Storer being a 
member of the House, Mr. Roosevelt 
(then Police Commissioner of New 
York) “begged” her husband, she says, 
to use his influence with President-elect 
McKinley to have him appointed Assist- 
ant Secretary of the Navy. She pub- 
lishes a letter in which Mr. Roosevelt, 
on November 17, 1896, addressing Mr. 
Storer, argues that he himself ought not 
to accompany the latter in a visit to Mr. 
McKinley : 


“If you care to say anything for me, old fel- 
low, I think you could say it better a good 
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deal if I were away. So, unless you think to 
the contrary, or unless there is some reasor 
for a change, I believe it would be best for 
me to come and dine with you; and then you 
see McKinley by yourself, if you care to do 
so at all, which I earnestly hope you will. I 
should rather have you speak in my behalf 
than any one in the United States.” 


Mr. McKinley appointed Mr. Roosevelt, 
Mrs. Storer says, at her husband’s re- 
quest. On November 3, 1901, two 
months after Mr. Roosevelt ‘became 
President, Archbishop Ireland wrote to 
Mr. Storer, saying: 


“T have had two most pleasant meetings with 
the President at the White House. He is 
decidedly your friend, and resolved to give you 
the best there is. ‘Even,’ said he, “if Berlin 
comes first and Bellamy wished it for a little 
while, pending Choate’s retention of London, 
I would give it to him and change him shortly 
afterward to London. Let him trust me.’” 


In September, 1903, she continues, her 
husband and herself spent a day with 
the President at Oyster Bay before sail- 
ing for Europe: 


“Mr. Roosevelt on that day requested Mr. 
Storer to go to Rome on behalf of the Presi- 
dent, and ask the new Pope, Pius IX, to ele- 
vate to the cardinalate Mr. Roosevelt’s personal 
friend, Archbishop Ireland of St. Paul.” 


One month later, October 23, 1903, the 


Archbishop sent to her the following 
letter : 


“St. Paul, October 23, 1903. 
“My Dear Mrs. Storer: I was in Washing- 
ton last week and, of course, saw the President. 
I spoke with him of Paris, and removed from 
his mind all suspicion that a Catholic would 
be there a ‘persona non grata’ as Ambassador. 
He promised me that the next Ambassador to 
Paris would be Mr. Storer, and furthermore 
expressed the belief that Gen. Porter would 
soon retire. The President also told me that 
he had commissioned Mr. Storer to speak for 
him viva voce at the Vatican. He seemed 
rather proud of having done so. Give my love 

to Bellamy, and believe me. very sincerely, 

“JoHN TRELAND.” 
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This was followed, a month later, she 
adds, by a letter in which the Arch- 
bishop “quoted the exact words of the 
President as to Mr. Storer’s going to 
Rome.” The Archbishop wrote: 


“The President said to me: ‘Mr. Storer has 
told you what I said to him about you, Arch- 
bishop?’ ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I do not remember.’ 
‘About his going to Rome? the President 
asked. I said, ‘No.” ‘Well,’ he said, ‘IT told 
him I would not write a letter to the Pope 
asking for honors for you, but I said that he 
could go to Rome and say—viva voce—to the 
Pope, how much I wish you to be Cardinal, 
and how grateful I personally would be to 
him for giving you that honor.” I am most 
clear in my memory as to every word... . 
will write about American politics to Bellamy. 
With most affectionate regards to him and to 
yourself, I am sincerely, JoHNn IRELAND.” 
The President’s message, Mrs. . Storer 
says, was delivered to the Pope on De- 
cember 2, 1903. When the Scripps-Mc- 
Rae newspaper agency asserted that Mr. 
Storer had come to Rome on a “diplo- 
matic” mission to the Vatican, “Mr. 
Roosevelt was alarmed, thinking the 
anti-Catholics would attack him, and he 
denied publicly that he had ever sent 
such a message to Rome.” Mr. Storer, 
in two letters to the Archbishop, gave 
an account of the delivery of the mes- 
sage. A month later, after a visit to 
Washington, the Archbishop (February 
2, 1904) wrote as follows in reply: 

“My Dear Frienp: Your two letters were 
read and burnt. . . . However, you need have 
no anxiety whatsoever about the whole affair 
which was the chief subject matter of those 
letters ... The President had no occasion to 
feel ruffled in the least, but you know his im- 
pulsiveness. When I saw him, he of his own 
accord told me of his writing to you and asked 
me how publicity was given to the matter... . 
I said the Scripps-McRae agency had merely 
made a guess (as to Mr. Storer’s coming to 
Rome), and that the few unfavorable com- 
ments that followed amounted really to noth- 
ing. He calmed down completely; remarked 
that he had every confidence in you, and hoped 
that the outcome of your mission would be 
what all desired. Kindest regards to Mrs. 
Storer. Yours most sincerely, 

“ToHN IRELAND.” 
At the next consistory, in December, 
1905, Archbishop Ireland was not pro- 
moted. Mrs. Storer says: 


“Mr. Roosevelt was (characteristically!) fu- 
rious that his wishes had not been considered, 
and on the very day that he got the news he 
wrote to me a letter so amazing that I thought 
he had taken leave of his senses. * He accused 
me of having used his name in an unauthor- 
ized way at the Vatican to obtain the elevation 
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of Archbishop Ireland to the Cardinalate and 
demanded that I write him a letter acknowl- 
edging my misdemeanors, or else he would re- 
call my husband. Mr. Storer would not per- 
mit me to answer this insulting letter, and two 
months later the President recalled my hus- 
band from Vienna and dismissed him from 
the diplomatic service in the most brutal man- 
ner possible.” 

In conclusion, after speaking of her 
husband’s letter in her defense, and of the 
President’s answer, she says: 

“I write this statement of facts, because it 
is time that people both in Europe and Amer- 
ica should really know what manner of man 
is Theodore Roosevelt and how much his vo- 
ciferations for honesty and a ‘square deal’ 
really mean. He is a dangerous influence, and 
the truth alone can overcome his power—as 
it can overcome all evil. I write this state- 
ment also in order to prove that Mr. Roose- 
velt’s request to Pope Pius X was not made 
at the solicitation of Archbishop Ireland, and 
that the Archbishop heard of it, first of all, 
from the President himself, after the commis- 
sion was given to Mr. Storer. The truth 
should be known in justice to Archbishop Ire- 
land.” 

When Mr. Roosevelt’s attention was di- 
rected to Mrs. Storer’s letter, he gave 
the following statement to the public: 

“Four years ago all the letters from me to 
the Storers and from them to me were pub- 
lished. These make a record against which 
no recollection of verbal conversations’ can 
stand. Therefore the question of veracity can- 
not be raised. The letters must speak for 
themselves. I have no desire to enter into 
further controversy with Mrs. Storer.” 


J 


The _ President 
attended, on the 
2tst, the cele- 
bration of the completion, by the Govern- 
ment, of a dam on the Ohio River, a few 
miles below Cincinnati, and made a long 
address, severely criticising the “piece- 
meal” method of providing for river and 
harbor improvements. The cost of. im- 
proving the Ohio, from Pittsburg to 
Cairo, according to the approved project, 
will be $63,000,000, and twelve years 
will be required. There are to be fifty- 
four locks and dams, designed to provide 
for slack-water navigation in the months - 
when the water is low. Describing the 
method of legislation for improvements 
in two-thirds of the Congressional dis- 
tricts, with each one pressing for its 
share, he pointed out that the distribu- 
tion of the sum available was made with 
very little regard for the comparative 
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merits of the several projects, and that 
the completion of every improvement 
was delayed for years. There should be 
a supervising board of engineers to rec- 
ommend the improvements in the order 
of their importance. He intended to ask 
Congress for authority to organize a 
board empowered to determine whether 
certain projects should not be laid aside 
or abandoned : 


“As a country, we are all in favor of the 
most effective and economical expenditure for 
the development of our waterways, but as 
members of a district and as représentatives 
of districts we are selfishly insistent upon our 
share of public appropriations each year, how- 
ever much that division of the spoil impedes 
the adoption of the effective and economical 
improvement of our water transportation.” 


Because there was no other project that 
offered so great a probability of success 
and of benefit to the entire country as 
the improvement of the Ohio River, the 
people living on the banks of that river 
could afford to favor ending the piece- 
meal system of dividing the spoils, and 
to call for a concentration of energy and 
capital in the completion first of one 
great plan and then of another: 


“In signing the last River and Harbor bill, 
which had many of the characteristics of pre- 
vious bills and was subject to the criticism that 
many items were contained therein that were 
merely piecemeal, I indicated to Congress that 
the passage of another bill of that character 
would merit a veto. I ventured to say this 
in order to bring to the attention of Congress 
the necessity for a change in the form of the 
bills, and I am hopeful that with the reason 
and argument all on the side of the change, the 
suggestion contained in my memorandum may 
be given weight. Certainly, until this funda- 
mental reform is put into effect the improve- 
ment of our rivers and inland waterways will 
be chiefly important because of the local ad- 
vantage of the money expended, and not be- 
cause of the betterment of our transportation. 

“The evil in the corrupt control of a Con- 
gress or a Legislature by private interest is 
manifest and always calls for condemnation. 
But there is another kind of legislative abuse 
as dangerous to public weal in certain of its 
aspects as corruption, and that is the selfish 
combination of the representatives of the ma- 
jority of the constituencies to expend the 
money of the Government for the temporary 
benefit of a part or with little. benefit to the 
whole. It is the duty of the majority and the 
minority to legislate always for the benefit of 
the whole people, and any enactments that look 
to the selfish exploitation of less than the 
whole at the expense of the whole, and with- 
out benefit to the whole, is a species of legis- 
lative abuse that comes very near corruption 
in its effect, and is perhaps more dangerous 
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than corruption, because those who. support 
such a. combination are generally bold in its 
defense. 

“The days of the pork barrel should be num- 
bered. The country is roused against the cor- 
porate or corrupt control of legislative agen- 
cies, but it is doubtful whether the constituen- 
cies as yet are able to perceive the higher ob- 
ligation on the part of themselves and their 
representatives, not to use their votes in com- 
bination to appropriate to a part that which 
belongs to the whole.” 


& 


Some time ago, the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of Indi- 
ana was indicted on 1528 
counts in Tennessee for accepting re- 
bates. It is now announced that the case 
will come to trial in October, at Mem- 
phis. If the company should be found 
guilty on all the counts, the fine provided 
by law would range from $1,528,000 to 
$30,560,000. The Government is about 
to begin to take testimony in the suit 
(under the Sherman Anti-Trust law) 
against the Southern Wholesale Grocers’ 


Trust Cases 





Association. It is alleged that the un- 
lawful acts of this association have 
been committed in fifteen States. 





Charles R. Heike, formerly secretary 
of the Sugar Trust, who was found 
guilty in June of conspiring to defraud 
the Government by false weighing, has 
been sentenced to be imprisoned for eight 
months and to pay a fine of $5,000. At 
the close, last week, of the trial of 
Charles D. Drew and Charles N. War- 
_dell, assistant weighers in the New York 
Custom House, and of George E, Bedell, 
chief clerk of the Deputy Surveyor, who 
were accused of receiving bribes for the 
false weighing of imported goods, Bedell 
was acquitted. Wardell and Drew were 
found guilty of one unlawful act, the re- 
ception of money from an employee of 
Arbuckle Brothers, sugar refiners. 


& 


Geant eae Venezuela has quar- 
of Us reled again with Co- 
lombia. On the 23d 

she recalled her diplomatic representa- 
tives from Bogota, directing them to go 
to Panama and await instructions. Fol- 
lowing the overthrow of President Cas- 
tro, diplomatic relations with Colombia 
were restored, a settlement of the old 
controversy concerning boundaries and 
navigation having been reached by 
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treaty. The cause of the recent rupture 
has not been made known, but it is sup- 
posed to have been a disagreement as to 
certain claims which the treaty of June 
last did not cover. Several persons 
arrested in Buenos Ayres last week are 
accused of being implicated in a plot to 
assassinate President Alcorta. Peru’s 
Minister of Finance reported, last week, 
that the republic’s debt had been multi- 
plied by four since 1907. He proposed 
that a loan of $9,000,000 should be 
negotiated. Several prominent men, 
among them Dr. Rudolfo Spinoza and 
Sebastian Salinas, have been expelled 
from Nicaragua by the new Govern- 
ment. There were supporters of Mad- 
riz, and it is alleged that they have been 
conspiring against Estrada. It is re- 
ported that President Davila, of Hon- 
duras, has thanked President Cabrera, 
of Guatemala, for promoting the recent 
unsuccessful attempt to cause a revolu- 
tion in Honduras, saying that the fail- 
ure of the movement has increased his 
power. Cabrera denies that he assisted 
Bonilla, the leader of the movement, 
and says that Bonilla (arrested by his 
order) is still under restraint at the 
Guatemalan capital. It is understood 
that in his message to Congress, in De- 
cember, President Taft will recommend 
that $2,000,000 be appropriated at once 
for beginning the construction of forti- 
fications at the terminals of the Panama 
Canal. Cuba’s President is assisting 
the engineers who were sent from 
Washington to dévise a plan for raising 
the wreck of the “Maine.” He has re- 
served a tract of land on the shore for 
the storage of material, has offered the 
free use of such floating apparatus as 
may be needed and has given the ser- 
vices of the Cuban engineer who has 
charge of the harbor. The conces- 
sion for the establishment of a bank for 
agriculturists in Cuba has been granted 
to the company whose bid was submit- 
ted by the Banca Espajiol, and which 
represents the interests of the Speyers, 
in New York. 
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The armies of soldiers 
and later of tourists who 
used to cross the moun- 
tains from Switzerland into Italy found 


Soaring Over 
the Alps 


the passage of the Simplon a difficult 
undertaking. Until recently it was at 
the best a long and hard day’s ride in 
a diligence. The piercing of the moun- 
tain chain by the Simplon Tunnel 
removed at once the dangers and 
picturesqueness of the route, but the 
Simplon Tunnel is by no means a 
straight tube, but is as twisted as the 
boring of a bookworm. ‘The  short- 
est way across the range would nat- 
urally be “as the bird flies,” but that 
has heretofore been impossible to hu- 
man beings. Now, however, the air- 
line route has been taken, altho not 
in such a way as to make it a popular 
method of travel. The flight of George 
Chavez on September 23 was a disaster 
as well as a triumph. He failed to 
fulfil the conditions of the prize of 
$15,000 offered by the Italian Aviation 
Society of Milan to any airman who 
should go from Brigue to Milan within 
one day before September 26. Yet he 
accomplished the most difficult part of 
his route and it was a mere accident 
that he was not able to complete it. He 
rose from Brigue in a series of spirals 
until he was out of sight of the crowds 
of spectators, then steered over the pass 
at an altitude of over 7,000 feet. The 
weather was good, but passing thru the 
gorges and around the peaks the gusts 
of wind and violent upward and down- 
ward currents theatened to dash him 
against the rocks. The aeroplane was 
violently. shaken and tossed but Chavez 
kept his equilibrium and continued at a 
high speed. The Augustine friars and 
tourists at the Hospice on Simplon 
Kulm heard the whir of the motor be- 
fore the monoplane came into sight. As 
the daring aviator neared the Italian 
frontier, he began to descend from his 
great elevation to Domo d’Ossola where 
a plain had been prepared for him. He 
shut off the motor and tried gliding to 
the ground without power, but at a hight 
of only about 25 feet a wire stay broke 
and he fell, breaking both legs and sus- 
taining other serious injuries. It is be- 
lieved, however, that he will recover. 
He had made the passage of the Alps 
in fifty minutes. George Chavez is a 
Peruvian altho born in Paris in 1887. 
He received his pilot’s license from the 
Aero Club only last February and came 
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first into prominence thru a flight of 
over 5,000 feet at Blackpool, England, 
on August 3. At Issy, France, he broke 
the world’s record for high flying by 
attaining an altitude of 8,792 feet. The 
total distance from Brigue to Milan is 
75 miles, but the rest of the journey 
across Lake Maggiore and over the 
plains of Lombardy would not have of- 
fered any material difficulty. It is prob- 
able that the Aviation Society will 
award him the prize or a special purse 
for his daring attempt. Several other 
airmen came to Brigue for the purpose 
of contesting, but Henry Weymann, an 
American aviator, was the only one who 
actually made the attempt, and he re- 
turned after a short flight. 


a 


German Labor A general disruption of 


and Socialism ¢'™a@n industry is 
threatened by the in- 
crease of labor complications. The 


strike of the employees of the shipbuild- 
ing industry has continued without 
showing any signs of termination be- 
cause ‘of the support which the men 
have received from the funds of the 
Socialist Party and the labor unions, 
especially from the Metal Trade Work- 
ers. In order to enforce a conclusion 
of the strike the Association of Metal 
Employers announced that it would lock 
out 60 per cent. of its men unless the 
shipbuilders returned to work by Octo- 
ber 8. The Metal Trade Workers there- 
upon voted to declare a strike of their 
entire membership in case the lockout of 
60 per cent. was attempted. Similar 
efforts at coercion have been attempted 
in the textile industry. The Branden- 
burg Employers’ Union have declared 
that unless the spinners, who are now 
on strike, return by September 27, their 
mills will be shut down and 25,000 
workmen thrown out of employment. 
The striking shipbuilders now number 
about 40,000. If the metal workers 
carry out their threat of-.a strike there 
will be altogether some 700,000 men 
idle. At the Congress of the Social- 
ist party in Magdeburg, the long exist- 
ing divergence of opinion between the 
radical and moderate Socialists came to 
a crisis. The North German wing of the 
party, holding to the orthodox Socialist 
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belief that the only. way to ultimate suc- 
cess was absolute detachment from con- 
nections with other parties, disapproved 
of the action of the Socialists of South- 
ern Germany, who have been taking an 
active part in promoting legislation 
which seemed to them to represent a 
commendable progress. The represen- 
tatives of the party-in Baden, Bavaria 
and Wirtemberg violated the resolution 
adopted by the Social Democratic Con- 
gress of 1909 by voting with the Gov- 
ernment for budget appropriations. 
The Prussian Socialists demanded their 
expulsion from the party or at least a 
pledge of future obedience. Herr Bebel, 
while expressing his disapproval of 
their action, advised moderation in deal- 
ing with the insurgents, but during his 
absence at a later session a resolution 
was passed by a vote of 301 to 71 
threatening them with expulsion in case 
of future disobedience... Dr. Frank, the 
leader of the South Germans, thereupon 
withdrew his followers from the hall in 
indignation. Efforts to heal the breach 
were made later in the session and it is 
possible that the party may show a 
united front in the coming elections, in 
which they have a chance to largely in- 
crease their representation in the Reichs- 
tag and possibly to obtain a majority 
there. The embarrassments of Chan- 
cellor von Bethmann-Hollweg are in- 
creased by his fear of increasing the 
chances of a Socialist victory if he ap- 
peals to the country prior to the election 
for additional taxation. Yet some such 
action is necessary to relieve the treas- 
ury, for it appears likely that the revenue 
for the present fiscal year will fall some 
ten million dollars short of the budget 
estimates while the Government expen- 
ditures have largely increased. 


& 


Ever since the revolution 
there has been considerable 
anxiety as to which of the 
Powers the constitutional government 
would choose as its allies. When the 
Sick Man of the East showed a disposi- 
tion to recover instead of dying, those 
who had desired to be his heirs became 
rivals for his friendship. At first the 
Young Turks, in their natural desire to 
repudiate all of the affiliations of their 
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dethroned tyrant, manifested a dislike for 
the Germans on whose friendship Abdul 
Hamid had relied in many internal and 
external difficulties. This anti-Teutonic 
feeling was intensified by the open sup- 
port that Germany gave to Austria in the 
annexation of Bosnia-Herzegovina. B it 
lately a change has taken place in Turk- 
ish policy and the Ottoman Governmet 
has shown a tendency to associate itself 
with the Triple Alliance. Forty Turk- 
ish officers have been sent to the Austrian 
Artillery School at Bruck and two Ger- 
man battleships of the “Brandenburg” 
type, constructed since 1890, have been 
purchased. To get the money necessary 
to pay for these and similar expenditures 
for armament “made in Germany” it be- 
came necessary to raise a special loan of 
$30,000,000 and Hakki Pasha, the Grand 
Vizier, has been engaged in this task for 
many weeks without success. If it had 
been purely a monetary matter it would 
have been speedily settled, for Paris, to 
which he first came, has now more money 
to loan than the other financial centers, 
but the French ,Government insisted 
upon knowing where the money was 
going to and when it was coming back. 
It refused to allow the proposed bonds 
to be listed on the Bourse unless the 
Turkish Government should engage to 
expend a proper proportion of it among 
French manufacturers and to make it a 
part of the regular national debt, as well 
as to give certain guarantees in regard to 
Tunis and Algeria. This the Grand 
Vizier would not consent to do, so his 
emissary crossed the channel. Here he 
found London capitalists ready to ac- 
commodate him and a syndicate was 
ready to be formed by Sir Ernest Cassel 
for the purpose. But this roused the in- 
dignation of the French, who had not 
only lost the opportunity of making the 
loan but saw England playing into the 
hands of their mutual enemy, Germany. 
The entente cordiale was threatened. 
The consequences of such an action were 
incalculable. It could not be permitted. 
What sort of influence the British Gov- 
ernment used to induce the Cassel group 
of financiers to withdraw their agree- 
ment is not known to the public. But 
at any rate Hakki Pasha had to leave 
England without the money and presum- 
ably will have recourse to Berlin where 
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indeed it was supposed that Sir Ernest 
Cassel expected to get his funds. 


& 


The failure of Turkey 
to negotiate the loan in 
Paris or London gives 
occasion to the German papers to talk 
about the advantages that Turkey would 
derive from joining the Triple Alliance 
at this time when Russia is hors de com- 
bat and unable to interfere in Balkan 
affairs, and when trouble is impending 
with both Bulgaria and Greece. The an- 
nouncement is made this week that an 
agreement has been made between Tur- 
key and Rumania, according to which 
the whole Rumanian army will be mobi- 
lized on the Bulgarian frontier in case 
war should break out between Bulgaria 
and Turkey. The Macedonian question 
has again become acute. According to 
the official statement of the Bulgarian 
Government, affairs in that long-suffer- 
ing section are about as bad under the 
reform administration as they were dur- 
ing the old régime. The people are be- 
ing tortured to give up their concealed 
weapons, and Christians are being ban- 
ished and their lands given to the Mo- 
hammedans. The Bulgarian Cabinet has 
resigned, partly on account of the im- 
possibility of carrying out its Macedonian 
policy, partly because of charges of bri- 
bery and corruption brought against the 
Ministry of the Interior. The resent- 
ment of the Albanians against the Turk- 
ish Government for its establishment of 
schools which they regard as injurious 
to their language and religion, has taken 
so violent a form that the American mis- 
sionaries in Elbassan have been ordered 
to retire to Monastir. The danger of a 
conflict between Greece and Turkey is 
not yet averted. The Turkish Govern- 
ment has announced that it will be con- 
sidered a casus belli if the three Cretan 
delegates are admitted to the National 
Assembly. The Greek Government has 
promised the representatives of the Pow- 
ers at Athens to do its utmost to prevent 
this action, but admitted that it could 
not control the action of the Assembly. 
This was apparent on the opening of the 
Assembly on September 14, when the 
delegates could not agree upon the form 
of their oath of office. The Bible was 
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snatched out of the hands of former 
Premier Rallis and a free fight ensued in 
which the spectatars took part. The 
Government holds that the Assembly is 
only authorized to revise with the non- 
fundamental provisions of the constitu- 
tion, while the Independents claim un- 
limited powers thru the mandate of the 
sovereign people. Montenegro has been 
brought into more close relations with 
the third member of the Triple Alliance, 
Italy, thru thé assumption’ by Prince 
Nicholas of the title of King,-thus fol- 
lowing the example of the Bulgarian 
ruler. The Italian people took more in- 
terest in this than in any other event of 
the past few months, as is shown by the 
fact that the ceremonies in the village 
capital of Cettigue were the most promi- 
nent feature in all the Italian moving 
picture shows. King Umberto and Queen 
Elena, who was a Montenegrin princess, 
were the only European sovereigns to 
take part in the jubilee. 


& 


This week is the first time 
that the Government has 
admitted the existence of 
cholera in Naples and even yet only“ one 
death is officially announced. This offi- 
cial reticence naturally gives occasion 
for rumors which range in their esti- 
mates of ten to one hundred deaths a 
day in Naples, the estimates showing a 
suspicious predilection for round num- 
bers. At any rate it has been generally 
known for the last three weeks that the 
disease was not confined to the south- 
eastern provinces but had invaded Na- 
ples altho the deaths had been reported 
as gastroenteritis, a verbal evasion. On 
this account vessels on the Mediterra- 
nean lines have been rigidly scrutinized 
by the quarantine officers in New York 
and the discovery of any cases of even 
the lightest form of intestinal disease 
caused the vessels to be held at the en- 
trance of the harbor for many hours, 
much to the exasperation of returning 
tourists who could see their homes: but 
could not reach them. The tourists have 
been shy of Italy during the latter part 
of the summer because of a distrust, 


Cholera in 
Italy 


which appears to have been well found-- 


ed, of the official reports of the health 
department. Many Italian hotels and 
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pensions, even as far north as Milan, 
were practically deserted, for thousands 
of tourists cancelled their orders for 
rooms within a few days after the first 
reports of the cholera, causing a very 
serious financial’ loss to the country. 
Their alarm was largely due to the im- 
possibility of obtaining reliable informa- 
tion about the extent and progress of 
the disease. The newspapers published 
in English and French professedly in 
the interests of the tourists supprest 
the news. The German papers were in- 
deed full enough of scare stories but 
these were taken at a discount, because 
it was suspected that they might be in- 
spired by a desire to divert the stream 
of tourists to the northward. Many of 
the Italian newspapers also pursued the 
policy of ignoring or minimizing the re- 
ports. The Socialist papers, however, 
played up the news with scareheads and 
laid the blame for the conditions on the 
Government, the priests and the capital- 
ists. The authorities seem, however, to 
have done their best to enforce sanitary 
measures upon the reluctant populace 
even tho the opposition rose to riot. The 
streets of Florence, Rome and Naples 
have not been so clean within the mem- 
ory of man and the reassuring odor of 
chloride of lime overpowered the ordi- 
nary smells, which is saying a good deal. 
In Naples the most popular festival of 
the year, that of Piedagrotta, was sus- 
pended by order of the municipal Gov- 
ernment for fear of contagion. The 
fact that the disease was for a consid- 
erable time kept within a narrow area 
and not allowed to increase even there 
speaks well for Italian sanitation and 
gives ground for hoping that the coun- 
try may be spared a serious epidemic 
such as it has previously suffered from. 
The worst of it is that the cholera is of 
a particularly. malignant form, the fatal- 
ities ranging from 60 to 80 per cent. 
from day to day, assuming that all 
cases of seizure are reported. On ac- 
count of the number of American tour- 
ists who cancelled their return passage 
from Italy for fear of quarantine, the 
north Atlantic liners have been over- 
crowded and berths sold at a high pre- 
mium. The American consuls in Kobe, 
Japan, and Trebizond, Turkey, report 
that cholera has invaded these ports, 





























WATCHING FLIGHTS FROM THE AUTOMOBILE PARK. 


The Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet 


BY HENRY WOODHOUSE 


{This article, by a most competent authority, gives the most eomplete and accurate 
account of an aviation meet yet published in this country.—Epiror. ] 


HE big aviation meet held at At- 
&. lantic, Mass., September 3-13, 
under the auspices of the Har- 

vard Aeronautical Society, started as a 
joke. On November 11, 1909, the Har- 
vard Aeronautical Society was organized 
for the purpose of advancing the sci- 
ence of aeronautics in general; in the 
words of the constitution: “to promote 
the advance of aerial navigation; to con- 
tribute both in theory and practice to the 
conquest of the air; to ‘render easily 
accessible to Harvard students such in- 
formation regarding aeronautics as it 
behooves an educated man to know; and 
to provide an opportunity to those who 
desire to experiment in this rapidly de- 
veloping branch of science.” Prof. Ab- 


bott Lawrence Rotch of Harvard was 


elected president, and the officers, direc- 
tors, members of the advisory board, and 
lecture staff included some of the most 
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eminent members of the Harvard Uni- 
versity faculty. This society was incor- 
porated early this year and soon became 
active in the aviation division of aero- 
nautics. The result of the activities was 
the building of an aeroplane which was 
named “Harvard I.” This machine was 
constructed entirely by the members of 
the Harvard Society, with the money 
paid in as membership fees, is operated 
by a member of the society and has al- 
ready made a number of flights. About 
three months ago, Professor Rotch was 
talking with Mr. James V. Martin, the 
manager of the Harvard Society and 
pilot of the “Harvard I.” about aviation 
matters. The Montreal aviation meet 
was on and these gentlemen talked in 
a joking manner of the possibilities of 
holding an aviation meet on the society’s 
aviation field, gathering the brood of 
international champion aviators under 
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the society’s auspices. In its conception 
the thing looked big; but they soon 
thought that it was not too big to be 
realized and waving all doubts aside 
they set to work to make the meet a 
reality. In less than two months the 
meet was an assured thing, an enter- 
prise requiring the outlay of nearly 
$200,000 and of such a consequence as 
to enlist the services of the most promi- 
nent aviators of the world. 

As soon as the idea had taken defini- 
tion other people were interested in the 
matter; permission to hold the meet was 
secured from the National Council of 
the Aero Club of America, and a com- 
mittee was appointed, authorized to 
make contracts with the aviators, ar- 
range contests and attend to the thou- 
sand and one things that go to make a 
successful meet. Special contracts were 
made with the very best American and 
some of the best European aviators, and 
every possible inducement was given to 
amateurs to secure large attendance, 
and twenty-two aviators and seventeen 
aeroplanes were entered, besides a diri- 
gible and two-man kites. 

The course of events and the rules 
governing same were arranged by the 
committee as follows, divided between 
professional and amateur events: 

The total prizes under Professional 
Events were $40,650, including first, 
second and third prizes for speed, 
$6,000 ; three prizes for altitude, $6,000; 
three for duration of flight, $4,000; 
three for distance, $4,000; two for the 
slowest laps, $1,500; two for the short- 
est getaway, $150; and two for landing 
nearest a given point. There were two 
specials, one of $10,000 from the Boston 
Globe, for the best time from the field 
to Boston Light and back, then circling 
the field once, and repeating the flight 
to Boston Light and back; the other for 
accuracy in dropping dummy bombs at 
the funnels of a dummy battleship, 
$5,000. For amateurs there were four 
events, one for dropping bombs ; two for 
speed, $1,250; two for duration, $1,250; 
and two for slow lap, $750. 

The principal object of the committee 
was to encourage amateurs. It was 
rightly reasoned that an early and full 
development of the science of aviation 
depends in large part on the degree of 
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interest the amateur and the public in 
general take in it, so it was proposed 
to let them witness exhibitions of flights 
by professionals in the best aerial craft 
built and give amateurs an opportunity 
to try their own, craft in contrast with 
the professional craft, to learn the good 
and bad points of both their own and 
the professional craft by close contact 
and contrast. As the meet proceeded the 
results of flights, what made them possi- 
ble; accidents and what caused them, 
and the most minute observations were 
recorded, so that the amateur aviators, 
especially the members of the Harvard 
Aeronautical Society, may in the near 
future gain by studying them and ad- 
vance the science of aviation accord- 
ingly. There are four hundred members 
of the Harvard Aeronautical Society. If 
they continue at the pace they have been 
going they will bring aviation to a prac- 
tical stage in a very short time. 

The meet opened officially at 2 p. m. 
September 3. A crowd of 20,000 people 
had gathered half inside the inclosure 
and half on the outlying headlands be- 
fore that hour. The sky was overcast, 
but the weather man’s forecast prom- 
ised fair weather ; and the crowd accept- 
ing his prophecy, came dressed in their 
very best clothes and offered a pretty 
sight. 

At 2.30 one of the Wright machines 


‘.was run out of the hangar, in the pass- 


ageway between the hangars opposite to 
the grand stand. It was the first sight 
of an aeroplane most of the people had 
had, so the interest was keen instantly. 
The aeroplane remained there for half 
an hour, the mechanicians working on 
it, the crowd watching. It was evident 
from the questions they asked of one 
another and their puzzled, eager looks 
that very few of them had any definite 
idea of what was going to take place, 
and fewer still had any knowledge of 
aeroplanes. When told that it was a 
Wright machine the information was 
passed from mouth to mouth, but it did 
not bring any enlightenment to their 
faces. 

At 2.57 it was announced that John- 
stone would start at 3.10 for distance 
and duration. At 3.13 there was a cho- 
rus of “Ohs!” Johnstone had climbed 
on the seat and after a start of 40 feet 
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CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE, 


English champion aviator, winner of speed, getaway 
and $10,000 prizes. 


the biplane had soared away, headed 
southeast, beginning its first lap around 
the course. Coming up toward the 
grand stand at a hight of about 4o- feet 
the aeroplane rose gradually as it turned 
east, then northeast, then around, fol- 
lowing the marked course, passing one 
pylon after the other until as it passed 
over the stand on the completion of the 
first lap of the course it stood at a hight 
of 300 feet and had made the round of 
the 134 miles course in three minutes 
37 3-5 seconds. From the time of the 
start until the completion of the first lap 
the crowd stood as if in a trance, all 
eyes following the flyer around the 
course, but when the aeroplane passed 
before the grand stand on the completion 
of the lap there was a burst of cheers 
and honkings of automobile horns which 
was echoed by the crowds on the out- 
side headlands and intensified by the toot- 
ings of the yachts from Dorchester Bay. 
But the plaudits of the crowd did not 
reach the aviator. The noise of the 
aeroplane’s machinery prevented his 
hearing the earthly sounds. One of the 
head officers realizing that, advised the 
crowd to wave their hats instead of 


shouting, which they did and the aviator 
made his machine nod in appreciation. 
At Johnstone’s ninth lap Brookins, the 
other Wright pilot, started out on an- 
other Wright machine, joining his mate 
in a contest of distance and duration. 
The two had made several laps together, 
the two machines circling around the 
course in steady flight, when two other 
machines were wheeled toward the 
grand stand. These proved to be Har- 
mon’s Farman and Willard’s Curtiss. 
both biplanes. Harmon being an ama- 
teur could not contest with profession- 
als, but he had been granted a special 
permission to have a trial at dropping 
bombs on the battleship outline on the 
field, in front of the grand stand. 

A drizzling rain had been falling ; now 
it fell heavier; but nobody thought of 
leaving. In the crowd there were hun- 
dreds of fine hats and dresses, few um- 
brellas and fewer raincoats, but nobody 
seemed to care or even think of what 
the results would be. They were all 
keyed up with excitement and stood up 
on their seats to see what the last two 
machines would do. At 4.20 Willard 
started out in the Curtiss machine. 
With a skip and a jump he shot in the 
air and soon his fast machine was over- 
taking the Wright machines. Then the 
real excitement began. Regardless of 
the rain people uncovered their heads to 
wave their hats, and shouted and 
cheered and pulled their neighbors’ 
coatsleeves in their endeavor to impress 
them with the importance of the seem- 
ing phenomenal feat they were witness- © 
ing. The excitement had barely sub- 
sided when a noise of tearing canvas 
was heard from the direction of the 
hangars and Grahame-White made a 
sudden appearance in his Farman bi- 
plane, made a turn in front of the 
grand stand and was off for a turn 
around the course. That made four 
aeroplanes flying at once in the same 
course, and one on the ground getting 
ready to start. At 4.32 Willard alighted 
in front of the grand stand; Brookins 
was flying low, Johnstone was goo feet 
up in the air and Grahame-White was 
making his’ first lap. Two minutes later 
everybody held their breath as they 
saw Johnstone’s machine descend rap- 
idly and land on the marsh at the north 
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end of the course. His descent was oc- 
casioned by rain having gotten in the 
magnets and caused the engine to skip. 
A minute after, Brookins also found it 
necessary to alight on account of the 
rain. The crowd had hardly caught 
their breath when there was a crash, a 
noise of splintering wood and tearing 
canvas on the north end of the course. 
A number of people rushed toward the 
spot, and found Harmon’s Farman 
ditched, completely wrecked. There was 
a general expression of relief when Mr. 
Harmon emerged from the wreck un- 
hurt. The aeroplane had been running 
heavily, and to avoid a collision with some 
automobiles on landing from a short 
flight, Harmon found it necessary to 
steer it toward the north end of the 
course, over the marsh. Unfortunately 
a 14 feet wide creek crossed the marsh 
on that spot and the machine crashed 
right into it. Meantime Grahame-White 
was still in the air, circling the course 
dropping plaster-of-paris bombs over the 
outlined battleship. This bit of mimic 
war was appreciated by the crowd, who 
followed his every throw with interest 
and cheered when he hit right inside of 
one of the circles, representing the fun- 
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nel of the battleship. As he was about 
to throw the remaining few balls Glenn 
H. Curtiss soared out in Willard’s ma- 
chine and just as Willard had over- 
hauled Brookins and Johnstone, Curtiss 
now overhauled and flew under Gra- 
hame-White’s biplane. After making 
two rounds of the course Curtiss landed, 
and three minutes after, at 5.05, Gra- 
hame-White threw his last bomb and 
landed. 

The rain was now pouring down. The 
crowd released from the spell of the 
flying machines realized that there was 
a two miles muddy road between them 
and the station and hurried away. The 
means of transportation available on 
such short notice were very scant and a 
large majority had to walk. It was a 
muddy, soaked, dripping crowd which 
waited for trains at the Atlantic Depot; 
yet no one decried the loss of outward 
luster. They had witnessed a wonderful 
sight; had felt some undefinable thrills 
and were filled with an inward satisfac- 
tion which could not be washed away 
by mere rain. 

Now let the reader take a trip to the 
hangars. The sky is clear, the winds 
are low; the day promises to be an ac- 














WHITE’S BLERIOT MONOPLANE WITH WHICH HE WON THE $10,000 AND SPEED PRIZES. 
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tive one on the aviation field. The aero- 
planes are being taken out of the hang- 
ars and put in readiness for flight. Well 
trained attendants move the machines 
about with dexterity and follow the 
directions of the aviators and the mech- 
anicians. Nearly all the aviators are on 
the ground; the absent ones are repre- 
sented by their mechanicians. They 
make a close inspection of the ma- 
chines, testing every wire, joint, connec- 
tion; and according to their finds they 
either set to work to “fix” os proceed 
on to test the motors. A faulty connec- 
tion, a weak wire (a seeming nonentity ), 
and failure, even death may follow. So 
the inspection is made close, by keen, 
expert eyes, and extra precautions are 
taken that no accident happens before 
the start. 

The aviators on the field form a veri- 
table galaxy of human stars. Some of 
them, like Wilbur Wright and his two 
famous pilots, Walter Brookins and 
Ralph Johnstone, Glenn H. Curtiss, 
Charles Foster Willard, Clifford B. 
Harmon, Augustus Post, William M. 
Hilliard, Gardiner J. Hubbard and oth- 
ers, are familiar figures; they are home 
products and include America’s repre- 
sentative air kings. Others, like Claude 
Grahame-White and A. V. Roe, are not 
familiar to us. We have heard of their 
exploits in Europe. A few of the new 
aeronauts, natives and foreigners, are 
no longer strangers to us; their efforts in 
the field have served as an introduction 
and have convinced us that we will hear 
of greater exploits from them soon, 
especially in the case of Cromwell 
Dixon, the young inventor and operator 
of the dirigible balloon, and Samuel F. 
Perkins, the expert kite flyer. 

The machines on the ground form an 
attractive, almost exciting sight. Some- 
how we cannot look at those winged 
things and consider them purely me- 
chanical. As we look at those lithe 
frames, responding to every puff of 
wind and touch, our imagination gives 
them life, and we almost feel the sensa- 
tion of flight. Seven machines are here 
in front of the hangars, right and left, 
four biplanes, two monoplanes, one tri- 
plane. The biplanes are the Wright, 
Curtiss, Farman, and Burgess, operated 
by Messrs. Brookins, Curtiss, Grahame- 
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White and Hilliard, respectively. The 
two monoplanes are Grahame-White’s 
Bleriot and Kearney’s Pfitzner; the tri- 
plane is Roe’s. 

Walter Brookins is one of the two 
operators of the Wright machines at this 
meet; the other is Ralph Johnstone. 
They are here under the special super- 
vision of Wilbur Wright, representing 
the Wright Company of Dayton, Ohio, 
with whom a special contract has been 
made by the committee to insure their 
attendance. Did they not win any 
prizes, the remuneration insured by the 
contract would still make a fair reward 
for their flying. Brookins held until re- 
cently the world’s record for altitude, 
which he made at Atlantic City last 
July, soaring 6,175 feet. Leon Morane 
shattered this, a few days ago reaching 
an altitude first of 7,054 feet, then of 
8,471 feet. Brookins may go higher 
still; who knows? Johnstone became 
known only recently through his many 
daring ascents at Asbury Park. He is 
considered to be one of the best oper- 
These two pilots—for Wilbur 
Wright will not fly—expect to prove the 
superiority of the Wright machines. 
They will compete in all the contests 
except the $10,000 speed trip to the Bos- 
ton Light. The Wright machine is not 
as fast as thé Curtiss or White ma- 
chines, so they do not propose to try this 
contest. Mr. Wright, who is on the 
ground, says: “We have been devoting 
our attention entirely to the develop- 
ment of the elements of safety, reliabil- 
ity and endurance. It isn’t necessary to 
have all-speed craft for aerial naviga- 
tion. If a man is thinking of safety he 
will not want an airship which will only 
carry a guarantee of speed.” 

Glenn H. Curtiss’s racer is a beautiful 
bright looking machine. This machine 
differs considerably from his earlier ma- 
chines with which Curtiss won the Gor- 
don Bennett trophy at Rheims and later 
made the Albany-New York flight. The 
wing tips have been replaced by ailerons ; 
the lower plane has been trimmed of 
thirty feet of its surface; the double 
planes elevating rudder has been re- 
placed by a single plane rudder; the 
motor is an eight cylinder and the pro- 
peller is new and more powerful than 
any used heretofore. Everything possi- 
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ble has been done to make for speed. 
He is working for the $10,000 Globe 
prize. Grahame-White’s Bleriot mono- 
plane is a fast bird, so the champion 
American speeder is not going to take 
any chances. Willard also flies a Curtiss 
machine. He is one of the very best 
aviators and shares with Curtiss the 
hopes of proving the superiority of the 
Curtiss machine. 

Grahame-White’s Farman is the larg- 
est machine on the. field. It is also the 
most steady and reliable. Other ma- 
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through the fog, appearing and disap- 
pearing in the gray with a weird ef- 
fect; but starting, circling and alighting 
with the ease of a big bird. Clifford B. 
Harmon, the American champion ama- 
teur, also has a Farman machine with 
which he has won considerable success 
in the last six months. He had planned 
to do many things at this meet; unfor- 
tunately it was completely wrecked in an 
accident on the very first day of the 
meet. 

The Burgess biplane was the first 

















CHARLES F. WILLARD’S CURTISS BIPLANE. 


chines may need constant fixing and 
their motors throbbing unevenly may 
keep them to earth, but not the Farman. 
It has already made more flights than 
all the others together and is ever ready 
to take to the air. The spectators and 
the officers of the meet idolize its oper- 
ator. Even when the sky is a mass of 
gray mist and the fog is thick, and no 
aviator dares to make a flight, even then 
the clean-cut, pleasant Englishman with 
his Farman can be relied on to make 
flights to entertain the crowd and break 
the monotony. Then the machine fleets 


aeroplane built and flown in New Eng- 
land, and its pilot, William M. Hilliard, 
was the first man to fly in New England. 
This special one, which is to contest 
the amateur prizes, is a model B, the 
very latest and is considered a good one 
by the professionals. 

Grahame-White’s Bleriot monoplane 
is the one machine all contestants fear. 
Its symmetrical bird-like body tells of 
speed capacity, and there is no telling 
what it may do when piloted by such an 
experienced operator as Claude Gra- 
hame-White. With such a machine 
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CROMWELL DIXON ON HIS WAY TO BOSTON. 


Louis Bleriot crossed the English Chan- 
nel; Leon Moraine made the standing 
record for speed, 66.2 miles per hour, 


‘and for altitude 8,471 feet; Olieslagers 


made the duration and distance world 
records of five hours and 244 miles, re- 
spectively. This machine caused Glenn 
H. Curtiss to develop the racing biplane 
he is going to use to compete for the 
big prize. If he beats the Bleriot he 
will have achieved the impossible, as the 
general opinion among professionals is 
that biplanes will never equal a mono- 
plane in speed. 

The Pfitzner monoplane, which was 
built and is owned by Burgess & Curtiss 
Co.,.is the only monoplane ever built 
with elevators and vertical rudder in 
front. It is called the “ill-fated” by the 
aviators and officials because it met with 
three accidents since the opening of the 
meet and is supposed to have caused the 
death of its builder, Lieutenant Pfitzner, 
who committed suicide last July. But 
its plucky operator, Horace F. Kear- 
ney, believes in it and with wonderful 
patience has repaired it after each wreck 
and is going to try it once more. today. 


All hopes to him, especially as the ama- 
teur prizes are still uncontested. 

A. V. Roe’s triplane is another un- 
lucky machine. It has already figured 
in three mishaps, the last of which cost 
its owner nearly $2,000. A_ strange 
thing, this machine was one of the first 
aeroplanes to fly in England, the only 
one of its kind that ever flew, and was 
always fairly successful, even carrying 
a passenger beside the operator. Here 
at Atlantic it seems to be unable to 
break the shackles of gravity and is con- 
tinually coming to grief. But Roe is 
hopeful and the triplane is ready for 
another trial. 

Samuel Perkins is trying some kite 
flying. These kites have a great lifting 
power and he expects to go up 500 feet 
in the air and communicate by wireless 
with the transatlantic liners which are 
speeding to and from Boston Harbor. 
It is doubtful if he will be able to do 
that, especially as the aviators object 
that the strings of the kites make aero- 
planing dangerous. But we all admire 
this young specialist and look forward 
to great things from him. Cromwell 
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Dixon, the seventeen-year-old inventor 
and operator of the dirigible balloon, is 
passing by on his way to the hangar 
with his mother and sister. -His youth 
and wonderful capacity command more 
than a passing notice. ‘As one of the 
air kings says: “He'll do things worth 
mentioning before long.” 

Ali eyes are now turned toward Gra- 
hame-White’s hangar. The young Eng- 
lishman has climbed to the seat in his 
biplane and is going to start. Other 
aviators have their machines. carried to 
the field for their starts, but White starts 
right out from the passageway between 
the hangars, with as much assurance and 
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assistants let go their hold and hastily 
move out of the tail rudder’s way. After 
a short glide of from 40 to 50 feet the 
aeroplane leaves the ground and soars 
up in the air, with a noise not unsimilar 
to the tearing of a hundred thicknesses 
of strong canvas. Most people hurry to 
see the machine alight in the field near 
the official starting point. The aviator 
alights, goes to the official stand to de- 
clare his intentions, then climbs again to 
his seat and is ready to start. The spec- 
tators look hastily at the announcer’s 
board and comparing the letters and 
numbers in evidence there with the let- 
ters and numbers marked in the pro- 


























CLIFFORD B. HARMON, THE CHAMPION AMATEUR AVIATOR, IN FLIGHT. 


dexterity as .an experienced chauffeur 
drives an automobile out of a yard. The 
head mechanician gives a last pull to the 
cables which control the ailerons, then 
the propeller is set in motion and the 
assistants hold the machine. The avi- 
ator feels the different controlling de- 
vices to make sure that all is right, then 
lifts his hand. When the hand drops the 


gram find out the aviator’s intentions. 
The aviators and their machines are let- 
tered, the events to be contested are 
numbered. When the announcer’s. board 
reads: 
Aviator. Aeroplane. Event. Time. 
H G I 2p.m. 
the spectators see by.a glance at their 
programs that Grahame-White, flying a 
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Farman biplane, is starting for the speed 
event at 2 p. m. 

The progress of the meet affords many 
points of interest to both professional and 
lay people. There were entered original- 
ly twenty-two aviators and seventeen 
types of machine. The results of the 
nine days of the meeting—no flying hav- 
ing been allowed on Sunday—show that 
only six aviators, using four different 
types of machines, actually made flights. 


two days of the meet. Hilliard with his 
“Model B” Burgess biplane, and Kear- 
ney with his Pfitzer monoplane, tried 
hard; but the first, mistrusting the bal- 
ancing capacities of his machine, never 
dared to make flights of more than a few 
feet length. The second was so unfor- 
tunate as to wreck his monoplane at each 
trial. Mr. Starling W. Burgess, the in- 
ventor and builder of the Burgess aero- 


planes, also tried the “Model B” Burgess 
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RALPH JORRSTORS, WINNER OF THE FIRST PRIZES FOR DURATION, DISTANCE, ACCURACY, 
FLYING THE LATEST MODEL OF WRIGHT BIPLANES. 


The weather was largely to blame for 
preventing a number of less experienced 
aviators from trying to fly; a number of 
others could not get their aeroplanes 
ready in time for the contest. Accord- 
ing to the rules, amateur contests were 
to take place mornings, before 2 p. m. 
Following Harmon’s accident, which 
wrecked his machine, thus forcing him 
out of the contest, the amateurs’ prizes 
remained uncontested until the very last 


biplane, but never succeeded in making 
a flight around the course. 

Clifford B. Harmon was the holder of 
the American record for duration, hav- 
ing flown for two hours and three min- 
utes at one time at Mineola, L. I., also 
the author of many other aerial feats, 
which classed him, in experience, with 
the best professionals. Great things were 
expected of him; the accident deprived 
him of his machine and put him hors de 
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concours. To get his machine rebuilt in 
time for the meet he kept a dozen men 
at constant work, and a factory worked 
nights to build new wings; but it was 
not possible to get it ready in time for 
the contest. Luckily he was able to bor- 
row White’s Farman on the 12th, and 
by making a single flight on that date he 
won all the amateur prizes. The second 
place duration cup was awarded to Bur- 
gess for a short flight. 

Five aviators took part in the profes- 
soinal contests: Grahame-White, Eng- 
lish; Brookins, Johnstone, Curtiss and 
Willard, American. The Englishman 
operated a Farman biplane and a Bleriot 
monoplane; the Americans operated 
Wright and Curtiss biplanes. White led 
from the very beginning. His two ma- 
chines were in perfect condition and that 
with his personal ability made it possible 
for him to fly in any kind of weather 
even when the fog was thickest and other 
aviators did not deem it safe to try. On 
the seventh day, after making his first 
flight to the Boston Light, he led with 
best records in six of the nine contests. 
The best records of the meet on that date 
were as follows: 


Speed—(3 laps of the course) Grahame- 
White, 6m. Is. 

Distance—Grahame-White, 45 ml. 617 ft. 

Getaway—Grahame-White, 66 ft. ro in. 

Bomb dropping—Grahame-White, 20 trials, 
score 58. 


Globe Prize Course—Grahame-White, 40m. 
I¥%S. 

, En 107m. 24 2-5s. 

Accuracy—Glenn Curtiss, 63 ft. 10 in. 

Three Slow Laps Continuous—Brookins, 
13m. 48s. 

Altitude—Grahame-White, 3,440 ft. 

Soon after that, however, the able 
Wright operators became active and 
gave a hot contest for altitude, duration 
and distance, succeeding finally in secur- 
ing first place in all of these and in ac- 
curacy. This was the first time in which 
the Wright machines flew at a meet in 
competition with the Curtiss, Farman 
and Bleriot machines, so the comparison 
of the feats of different machines is of 
special interest. 

Curtiss and White were considered 
the speed kings. Curtiss was the world 
champion speeder for a time and was re- 
garded as the only aviator who could 
compete with White in the speed and 
Boston Light contests. In the first days, 
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when White kept making points and 
Curtiss was not flying, it was thought 
that Curtiss was waiting for his oppor- 
tunity, feeling his rival’s capacity before 
starting. That was true in part. The 
fact was that Curtiss’s expert judgment 
told him that his machines, as they were, 
could not compete with the Bleriot in 
speed, the monoplane being somewhat 
faster than the biplanes; so he set work- 
ing to devise means to add speed to his 
best machine. His efforts did not bring 
the success he hoped to attain. His own 
motors, which he had used in all of his 
record-making flights, were not quite 
powerful enough to afford the desired 
speed. As a last resort he even sacri- 
ficed his pride to the extent of putting 
a motor of a different make in his “Bos- 
ton Racer,” but it was in vain. The bor- 
rowed motor did not work. On the very 
day of Curtiss’s last effort, September 
12, White made another flight to the 
Boston Light beating the time made in 
the first trip. That left Curtiss with 
nothing more than a second place speed 
prize. Likewise, Willard, an early favor- 
ite Curtiss flyer, won only a second place 
prize for getaway. He did some fair 
flying and once held the second place in 
speed, but while he could beat the Far- 
man biplane, his machine was not equal 
to the Bleriot monoplane. 

A. V. Roe did not fly. He worked 
hard, but every trial at flight ended in a 
wreck. This was especially unfortunate 
as it was the first appearance of that type 
of machine in this country. 

The summary of points made by the 
different aviators in the nine days of the 
meet.is as follows: 

Bomb 
Alti- Dura- Dis- throw- 


Speed. tude. tion. tance ing. Total. 
Grahame-White 15 12 13 8.5 180 226.5 


DVGGNENS 6cccs ee 15 a “s 93 II 
Johnstone .... .. 2 sg - 56 24 52 
CE acceee US a ee 5 27 38-5 
WEG ccccee 8 13 21 


The amounts won by the contestants 
run as follows: 


CLAUDE GRAHAME-WHITE, 


Ce BI ee 5 a. iene $10,000 
Bomb dropping, first ...............6. 5,000 
EE ae ane oe 3,000 
FN NS IEE OPE ee 2,000 
BORN, SECO. 5. acc ic 0ceecnsscces< 1,000 
ROU WHORE © 5. oko 0ccscecesincds 1,000 
IE ss cu riuvccloGeane ouatd 100 





ME cantvicwenkdinchdevesanheeduadta $22,100 
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RALPH JOHNSTONE, 





NN MD: ong é avias cieebc ohnta Gran $2,000 
I i Oe oe 2,000 
POGUE «ssn c¥/ad cov dughennenvake 500 
Be ON: GOI, i nie ok sdk ceacdaannce 500 
ery ee rere e ee ra $5,000 
WALTER BROOKINS. 
pS Se Eee eae $3,000 
a a eee 1,000 
TOINGT,, (OOO oo ois o6 co visivwtnveeas can 250 
WE aiewanteds nveeeaddsecaviesema $4,250 
GLENN H. CURTISS. 
OE CUI in ica necks 8ids tix tee ,000 
CHARLES F. WLLARD, 
Ce, CORN éac 5 oioh koe inca coos os $50 
AMATEUR PRIZES. 
CLIFFORD B. HARMON. 
Bomb dropping, first, Harvard cup, val- 

MO OE oan dec seccccccneesvcesecncsses 5,000 
Speed, first, cup valued at............. 1,000 
Duration, first, cup valued at.......... 1,000 
Slow lap, first, cup valued at........... 500 

EL leg RRP Me Meap ae 2! $7,500 

W. STARLING BURGESS. 
Duration, second, cup valued at......... $250 


The guarantee paid to the aviators by 
the Harvard Society to insure their at- 
tendance was: Brookins and Johnstone, 
two, $30,000; Curtiss, $10,000; Gra- 
hame-White, $7,500; Roe, $7,500; Wil- 
lard, $4,000. 

The best records made in the meet 
were: 


ee 
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Speed—3 laps in 6 min. 1 sec. over 134 mile 
course by Grahame-White. 

Altitude—4,732 ft. in one flight by Brookins. 

Duration—3 hrs. 5 min. 40 sec. in air dur- 


ing one flight by Johnstone (American rec- 
ord). 

Distance—tor miles 389 ft. in one flight by 
Johnstone (American record). 


Getaway—26 ft. 11 in. from start by Gra- 
hame-White. 


Accuracy—Stopped 5 . ft 4 in. from center 
after landing within too ft. circle by Johnstone 
(world’s record). 


Slow Lap—3 laps in 13 min. 48 sec. over 1%4 
mile course by Brookins. 


Bomb Dropping—180 points on 81 hits ie 
Grahame-White. 


Boston Light Course—34 min. 1% sec. over 
33 and a fraction miles over water by Grahame- 
White. 


The absence of half of the entrants did 
not mar the success of the meet. Every 
day, even when the fog was thick, flights 
took place and large crowds attended, 
and as, many as 75,000 people attended 
in one day. 

While the services of the ambulance 
for aeroplanes were required on many 
occasions, the services of the ambulance 
for human beings were not required, not 
a single accident. being reported during 
the meet. 

And so, when the meet closed officially 
at 6.30 p. m. September 13, a million peo- 
ple were much wiser and happier because 
of the Harvard-Boston Aviation Meet. 

Boston, Mass. 


Timely Doing 
BY MRS. FRANK A. BRECK 


Hast thou some heaven-sent task? with promptness choose it; 
Some little talent given? fail not to use it. 

Hast found some stream of truth? be quick to span it; 

Or spark of latent good? be swift to fan it. 

If Wisdom’s pearl is yet unfound, then seek it; 

Is there some comfort-word unsaid? oh, speak it. 

Is there a cry of woe uneased? then heed it; 

Some worthy cause unhelped by thee? go speed it! 

Behold life’s rushing tide of ill, and stem it; 

Where wrong is blatant—undisturbed—condemn it. 

Tho crime be skulking—well-concealed—vet find it; 

Go chase it from its secret lair and bind it. 

Are life-lines short? then thou the cords must lengthen ; 
Where faith, hope, love, are weak—haste thou to strengthen. 
When. tempted souls despairing falter, nerve them; 
Wherever human lives have need, there serve them. 


Hapvonrietp, N. J. 











The Second Season at the New Theater 


LAMPSON PRoFEssor OF ENGIgsH 


The New Theater will re- 
open its doors on Monday 
evening, September 26, with 
one of the most ambitious un- 
dertakings ever attempted un- 
der American management. 
This will be an _ elaborate 
and spectacular production of 
“The Blue Bird,” a poetically 
beautiful, symbolistic play by Maurice 
Maeterlinck. This drama was first pre- 
sented at Moscow, because the conditions 
there were all favorable to a successful 
interpretation. The absolutely necessary 
conditions are three: Intelligent and 
sympathetic acting, sensible and ade- 
quate stage management, and by no 
means the least important, a thoroly 
intellectual audience, whose enthusiasm 
can be aroused only by what is really 
first class. The Moscow performance 
was a prodigious success, and “The Blue 
Bird” is now being acted in Russia by 
fifty-nine different companies. Last De- 
cember the play was put on at the Hay- 
market Theater, in London, and scored 
an instant and decisive victory. Note 
that the title of the play is not “The 
Blue-bird,” but “The Blue Bird.” 

M. Maeterlinck was asked why he did 
not arrange to have the first perform- 
ance in Paris instead of in far-away 
Moscow. He replied that the Parisians 
were too much taken up with ‘their 
monotonous triangle comedies to appre- 
-Ciate so spiritual a play as his, and that 
their attitude of cynical mockery would 
create an atmosphere where so fragile 
and ideal a work could not live. It is 
indeed something entirely apart from the 
conventional modern drama; it reminds 
one somewhat of Barrie, and somewhat 
of Rostand. It has Barrie’s wistful 
tenderness and whimsicality, and it has 
more than a touch of Rostand’s bold and 
soaring imagination. But it naturally 
has most of all Maeterlinck’s own spirit- 
uality of conception and his love of 
brooding on the idea of death. The 
great difference between “The Blue 
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Bird” and “Chantecler” is the 
difference between defeat and 
triumph, between pessimism 
and optimism. For surpass- 
ingly lovely and filled with 
sympathy as Maeterlinck’s 
play is, it is profoundly de-. 
pressing. Mr. Chesterton has 
well said that Death in Ros- 
tand is more cheerful than Life in Mae- 
terlinck. 

The immense success achieved by the 
New Theater last season with Maeter- 
linck’s “‘Sister Beatrice” makes it a prac- 
tical certainty that “The Blue Bird” will 
be well mounted and intelligently acted. 
No pains and no expense have been 
spared to attain this consummation. 
Much that is new in stagecraft has been 
promised by the management. There 
will be a musical accompaniment run- 
ning quite thru the performance, some 
half dozen dances will be given, and the 
cast will include about fifty children, 
making the largest company ever seen 
on the boards of the New Theater. As 
is well known, the characters not only 
represent various animals, but also dews, 
perfumes, stars of the night, will-o’-the- 
wisps, hours of the day, glow-worms, 
and similar stage curiosities. Fire has a 
speaking part, and will be seen coming 
out of a chimney. Water will naturally 
flow from a spout. Milk leaps from the 
pitcher and Light springs from a lamp. 

This production of “The Blue Bird” 
does not belong to the regular subscrip- 
tion season, which will begin in Novem- 
ber. These opening performances start 
what is known as the preliminary season, 
and it is expected that they will continue 
for about four weeks. After this is over 
the regular stock company intend to pro- 
duce during the year twelve plays. The 
first one will be a classic, in all proba- 
bility by Shakespeare. The director 
states that the outlook for contemporary 
dramas is better than last season. The 
company has forty players instead of 
thirty-five; nearly all of those who were 
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members last year have been re-engaged, 
and the only prominent ones who will be 
missed are Annie Russell, Oswald 
Yorke, Henry Stanford, Guy Bates Post 
and Miss Beverly Sitgreaves. 

Even more important than the an- 
nouncements regarding dramas and 
actors is the good news of the complete 
change made in the interior of the house. 
It may not be well always to gild gold, 
or to paint the lily; but it was decidedly 
necessary to renovate the New Theater. 
The fear that I exprest in my article in 
THE INDEPENDENT a year ago that the 
auditorium would be altogether too spa- 
cious for the completely successful pres- 
entation of intimate domestic plays was 
speedily justified by the facts. During 
the summer the top balcony has been 
closed and boarded in. The seats have 
been removed from the foyer stall and 
replaced by sixteen founders’ boxes. 
The twenty-three boxes which stood at 
the rear of the orchestra floor have been 
taken away, and that space is now occu- 
pied by four rows of parquet chairs, to 
be known as the orcltestra circle. The 
ceiling has been lowered about 15 feet. 
The entire interior has been redecorated ; 
it will now be dark oak and gold instead 
of driftwood gray and gold. The seat- 
ing capacity is reduced by several hun- 
dred. There is every reason to believe 
that these radical and exceedingly ex- 
pensive alterations will accomplish two 
things: They ought to make the theater 
more intimate, and the acoustics—a bit- 
ter disappointment last year—should be 
much improved. 

When one considers the enormous 
difficulties and complicated problems 
that confronted the founders and the 
management of the New Theater a year 
ago, it is difficult to praise too highly 
Director Ames and his corps of assist- 
ants for the splendid results actually 
achieved. They did in one year what 
many of us thought could not be accom- 
plished in five, and they did it in face of 
a determined and able army of enemies, 
and they did it after making two false 
starts that terrified the faint-hearted and 
filled their opponents with malicious joy. 
It is impossible to forget that the New 
Theater opened with a performance of 
“Antony asd Cleopatra”; how I wish I 
could forget it! I have heard many in- 
adequate and tiresome representations of 
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the work of the world’s greatest drama- 
tist, but it is seldom that I have ever wit- 
nessed one that was during all its inter- 
minable length such a colossal - bore. 
Then followed the next premiére, a 
“modern” play, by way of contrast, 
called “The Cottage in the Air.” I did 
not see this, but so far as I can judge, 
the cottage remained on earth, while the 
New Theater went up in the air. 

But the motto of the Director, who by 
this time might naturally have been in a 
sanatorium, seemed to be, “By success 
be encouraged, by failure be inspired.” 
Two painful and glaring failures had 
been made; but every single thing that 
followed was a conspicuous success. The 
four productions that stand out most 
prominently among the successes of the 
season are “Sister Beatrice,” a play so 
beautiful that many believed it could not 
be given in America at all; it was the 
favorite drama of that most gifted Rus- 
sian actress, the late Madame Komi- 
sarzhevskaya. The company had no 
single actress equal to her, but Miss 
Mathison appeared at her best, and the 
whole troupe seemed inspired. Then 
Mr. Sheldon’s play, “The Nigger,” while 
frankly melodramatic, was presented in 
a manner that made failure an impossi- 
bility. John Galsworthy’s social ana- 
lytical study, called “Strife,” simply 
clutched the audience like a vise; every 
word, every shade of meaning, and 
every character received full valuation. 
Greatest of all the year’s achievements 
was the presentation of “A Winter’s 
Tale.” I attended this with some mis- 
giving, as ‘I had not yet been able to 
shake off the thick gloom of the per- 
formance of “Antony and Cleopatra” ; 
and I knew from other painful experi- 
ences that nothing is so dull as Shake- 
speare when inadequately interpreted. - 
But it has been my good fortune to see 
Shakespeare acted by Booth, Salvini, 
Irving, Possart and Mansfield; and I 
can truthfully say that “A Winter’s 
Tale,” as presented by the New Theater 
Company, was the best performance of 
Shakespeare I ever saw. There was not 
a single dull moment, and one clearly 
understood why Shakespeare fascinated 
his contemporaries. The elocution of 
the actors—which in America is usually 
distressing—was a joy and delight to the 
ear. The lines were given by Miss 
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Mathison and the others with such im- 
peccable art that the real meaning of 
every passage was driven home, while 
not a note of the music was lost. I came 
away from that matinée with the con- 
viction that at last we had in America a 
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stock company equal to the best in 
Europe. 

The founding of the New Theater is 
the best thing that has ever happened in 
American dramatic history. é 


Seven Gastes, Huron City, MIcH. 
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the Passion Play 


BY WALTER RAUSCHENBUSCH 


Proressor oF CuHurcH History 1n RocHESTER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


cans I witnessed the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau for the first time 
this summer. 

As an artistic performance it is cer- 
tainly worthy of all praise. Even for those 
who do not undersand the German, there 
is at least a series of pictures of wonder- 
ful beauty of color and grouping. The 
costumes, though rich and varied, were 
absolutely harmonious. None clamored 
for personal attention. I noticed in the 
audience the red head-cloth of an Italian 
woman which was more exclamatory 
than any robe on the stage. This har- 
mony was due to team-work in costum- 
ing. All the six hundred costumes were 
planned and made by the central man- 
agement, none by the wearers. 

The character of the performance is 
deeply affected by the fact that the play 
is given by daylight and in the open air. 
The theater is roofed and enclosed on 
three sides, but an open proscenium sep- 
arates it from the closed part of the 
stage. Repeatedly the rain fell on the 
players as we watched them. It is said 
that fifty or sixty years ago the chorus 
occasionally hoisted red umbrellas while 
they sang. This open-air performance 
reproduces the conditions of the Athe- 
nian theater when entire days were spent 
in witnessing the great trilogies. With- 
out the inflow of fresh air the endurance 
of the actors and the audience for four 
solid hours in the forenoon and four in 
the afternoon would be impossible. The 
daylight- does away with the temptation 
to use artificial light-effects and the 
paints necessary to offset them, and so 


|* common with thousands of Ameri- 


helps to keep the play natural and truth- 
ful. 

The performance is wholly chaste. 
The bare limbs and hairy breast exposed 
in some of the Old Testament tableaus 
seemed. natural. One tableau, showing 
the bride in the Song of Solomon long- 
ing for the bridegroom, came near to 
being a mere aggregation of pretty girls. 
But perhaps that was due to the fact 
that the mystical significance of the bride 
and her love is so remote from our mod- 
ern religious thought. But otherwise the 
religious meaning spoke from all and 
dignified all. All action was restrained, 
slow and noble. But it would require but 
an almost imperceptible change in spirit 
and action to degrade it all, and in 
America, under professional manage- 
ment, that fatal change would be inevit- 
able. 

Doubtless any one looking behind the 
scenes would find the desire for money 
profits a powerful influence in ,the vil- 
lage. The Bavarian peasant is almost as 
thriftv as the Connecticut Yankee. The 
year of the Passion Play is the great 
economic epoch for the parish. The 
houses have been enlarged to provide 
sleeping accommodations for over 4,000 
outsiders, and except thru summer 
boarders this investment can give a re- 
turn only once in ten years. Naturally, 
prices for board are high. The inflow 
of well-to-do strangers is also the great 
chance to market the wood-carvings 
which are the staple product of the vil- 
lage. But the desire to make money was 
not sordid and riotous, as it tends to be- 
come in America whenever there is a 
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great and brief chance. There were no 
ramshackle buildings to house the guests. 
No room was allowed to hold more than 
three beds. Any desire of individual ac- 
tors to exploit their notoriety is rigidly 
checked by the pledge which they must 
sign on accepting their parts. 

The efficiency and moral power of the 
whole is explained by two factors: the 
community spirit, and religion. 

The Passion Play is no scheme of in- 
dividuals, uniting to make money. It is 
the great undertaking of a stable com- 
munity, bound together by neighbor- 


hood, kinship and great traditions. The * 


play originated in a vow made by the 
whole parish. It is managed by the 
Town Council of twelve, increased for 
this purpose by six citizens chosen by 
the village. They know every candidate 
for a role from childhood. Any pouting, 
any selfish display, or negligence would 
be punished by the resentment: of the 
entire community. This offers means of 
discipline vastly higher than fines and 
salary contracts. The ancient Teutons 
fought by clans, knowing that no man 
would care to be a coward in sight of his 
own people. The greatest relative ex- 
cellence of the acting at Oberammergau 
is in the great popular scenes of the tri- 
umphal entry and the mob _ before 
Pilate’s palace, and the simple natural- 
ness of the women and little children 
would be impossible if they were not 
moving about among their own towns- 
folk. 

The other potent factor is religion. 
The decennial repetition of the play is 
in fulfilment of a religious vow taken in 
1633, and tho commercial and artistic 
motives may be gaining strength, the 
religious feeling has not disappeared. 
The mass is celebrated before every per- 
formance. During the year of the play 
no festivity, not even a public wedding, 
is permitted from January to September, 
and the community is dedicated as to a 
ministry. The long hair of the boys and 
men is a physical expression of their 
separateness. Thru all the decade the 
hope of being found worthy for the John 
or the Magdalene is in the hearts of the 
young people, and must exercise a per- 
sistent molding pressure on their con- 
duct and character. Because their work 
is religious, these people can put their 
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best powers into it. There is nothing 
like -religion to tap the subliminal reser- 
voirs of the soul and develop the latent 
forces in a community. 

Oberammergau was to me an inspir- 
ing demonstration of what a community 
of plain people can do under proper con- 
ditions and with a great spiritual task 
and impulse. Decade by decade this lit- 
tle village develops the artistic talent to 
act and stage so great a play, and the 
practical ability to house and manage the 
huge crowds that come flooding into the 
place. It has profited by the literary 
gifts in the neighboring monastery of 
Ettal, and by artistic advice. But the 
present text of the play was written by 
the village priest, and the music by the 
village schoolmaster, and outside pro- 
fessionalism is barred with jealous care. 
It is true, the village has long been above 
the ordinary. For centuries before the 
coming of the railways it was an import- 
ant stage on the road between Augsburg 
and Italy, and thus in contact with the 
larger world. The wood-carving indus- 
try demands intelligent craftsmanship. 
But these are the conditions which mod- 
ern life ought by rights to furnish to all 
workers. Oberammergau is a prophecy 
of what industrial communities may be 
and do in the good times coming. 

If any one is under the impression that 
he has seen a medieval play at Oberam- 
mergau, he is mistaken. The play has 
been modernized again and again, and 
a history of the successive revisions 
would be an interesting study. . 

Its beginnings go far back into the 
Middle Ages. The vow of 1633 prob- 
ably meant that the play was henceforth 
to be re-enacted regularly. The earliest 
extant text, of 1662, was drawn from 
two Augsburg plays, which again had 
used earlier sources. 

Down to about 1680 the text was in 


short rhymed verse, plain, concrete. 
comic, and often coarse. During the 
eighteenth century the Benedictine 


monks of Ettal re-wrote it completely to 
conform it to the artificial taste of Jesuit 
art. The lively devils of the old drama 
were replaced by personified vices. 
Arias were introduced on the model of 
Italian opera. The fact that so large a 


part of the text is now sung,—a feature 
of questionable value,—goes back to the 
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influences of that period. The far- 
fetched types and allegories of the tab- 
leaus are also an inheritance from that 
time. 

A new era of revision ran from 1745 
to 1860. The “Age of Enlightenment” 
had changed the standards of religious 
taste and feeling . The coarse and com- 
ical religious plays became offensive. 
They were often acted before beer-gar- 
den audiences, and after the play the 
actors, in the dress of the sacred char- 
acters, joined in the drinking, love-mak- 
ing, and fighting. The Bavarian Gov- 
ernment undertook the suppression of 
all of them. Oberammergau was able to 
preserve its ancient privileges only by 
tenacity and stratagem, and by willing- 
ness to conform to modern feeling. 

Between 1810 and 1815 the play was 
entirely re-written by Father Ottmar 
Weiss of the Ettal monastery. He be- 
longed to the rationalistic school, and 
cut out everything legendary and dia- 
bolical, basing the text simply on the 
Gospels. The modern feeling for natu- 
ralness also pruned it of the artificial 
decorations of the Jesuit era. Finally, 
Father Daisenberger, the parish priest, 
revised it once more at the request of 
King Maximilian II, and brought it to 
its present form by a revision of the text 
of Weiss. He, too, was a rationalist and 
confest that he was little fitted for his 
task by sympathy with the ancient form 
of piety. 

Thus the text, as the official hand- 
book concedes, has “suffered many 
changes to adapt it to the changing feel- 
ings, fashions, and tastes, as the relig- 
ious and even the political tendencies of 
the times demanded.” If any one finds 
it hard to understand the J, E, P, D, 
and R of Pentateuchal criticism, he can 
find a modern analogy in the text of the 
Passion Play. 

At any rate the present text is not 
medieval. No rhodern audience would 
bear it, if it were. All the legendary 
material with which the Gospel narrative 
had been embroidered has been cut out. 
Only St. Veronica and her napkin are 
left; Weiss had abolished her, but Dais- 
enberger restored her. The plottings 
and rejoicings of the hosts of hell, who 
goaded Judas into despair and gloated 
over the roasting they would give him 
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in hell, were exceedingly impressive for 
the religious imagination, but they are 
utterly gone. So is the devil that played 
pranks behind the chorus to distract the 
attention of the audience and spoil the 
religious effect. It is interesting to 
fancy what an orthodox Catholic of the 
fifteenth century would have thought 
of a religious play without a devil in it. 
The horror which was so religious has 
also been lessened. Judas used to die in 
plain sight. Christ was nailed to the 
cross in sight of the audience, and the 
brutal jests of the soldiers accompanied 
the blows of the hammer. Today the 
rising of the curtain shows the cross 
ready to be raised with its terrible bur- 
den. I noticed that many women averted 
their eyes even from that, and a shudder 
ran through the audience when the lance 
was used on Christ, and the malefactors 
were clubbed to death. Thus modern 
feeling revolts against the horror which 
medieval art and preaching studied to 
arouse. 

I would go farther and say that the 
play is scarcely Roman Catholic any 
more. There was scarcely anything to 
remind one of Catholic ritual. At the 
triumphal entry Jesus raises his hand in 
blessing after the fashion of a Roman 
bishop, except that he does not make the 
sign of the cross. It would have been 
easy to introduce allusions to the mass 
in the acting of the Lord’s Supper, but 
I failed to see any. It is true, Christ 
places the bread in the mouth of each 
apostle and holds the cup to his lips, but 
that is Lutheran and Episcopalian usage, 
too. Peter’s denial and Christ’s rebuke 
of his attempt to hold him back from the 
way of suffering are given unsparingly. 
On the other hand the fundamental 
passages assigning to Peter his primacy 
in the Church are either not given or not 
emphasized. 

The evangelical purity of the play 
amazed me. We have to thank the 
“rationalism” of Weiss and Daisen- 
berger for it. But in the main it is due 
to the Gospels. Whenever any one hon- 
estly turns to them he becomes less eccle- 
siastical and more Christian. 

The only real reminders of the Church 
and its priesthood came by the striking 
portrayal of the Jewish hierarchy. Here 


_ was the priestly garb, the tone of re- 
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ligious authority and the unlovely spirit 
of churchly intolerance. In the delibera- 
tions of the Sanhedrim and in the ap- 
peals used to fanaticize the people we 
have exactly the arguments and motives 
always used by the Church to stifle new 
movements. We are the holy Sanhe- 
drim, they say, the appointed teachers of 
religion, the guardians of pure doctrine; 
this man has no proper authority; he 
turns the people from the sacred customs 
and the obedience to the priests. When 
I remember the strong anti-ultramontane 
feeling in the Bavarian Church which 
culminated in the organized protests 
against the Vatican decrees in 1870, I 
wonder if the “rationalistic” authors of 
the play were not conscious of these re- 
semblances and used it to press home a 
covert protest against the ecclesiastical 
tyranny and machinations which broad- 
minded Catholics know so much better 
than we on the outside. 

The literary value of the present play 
is not at all high. The language is 
wordy, declamatory and utterly lacking 
in poetical vigor. The text of Weiss 
was superior. It left something to pas- 
sion and intuition. Daisenberger has 
flattened everything out like a prosaical 
pedagog. In the most touching situa- 
tions, as in the parting of Jesus from his 
friends at Bethany and from his mother, 
the author does not rise above sentimen- 
tal interjections: “O dearest teacher! O 
beloved benefactor!” If the story, nev- 
ertheless, speaks with thrilling power 
and chokes the great audience with 
stifled sobs, it is once more the perpetual 
triumph of the Gospel story over the 
faultiness of its exponents. Jesus is in- 
suppressible. Men wishing to honor him 
do their best to make him feeble and re- 
pellant, but he still rises from their 
words majestic, the eternal miracle of 
manhood. 

Probably every thoughtful man who 
sees the Passion Play is haunted by the 
question: “Is this, then, my Lord?” 

In many ways the impersonation of 
the Christus is as satisfying as human 
character can make it. He appears as 
the strong, beautiful, loving Saviour, 
meek in all suffering. His face and bear- 
ing reminded me most of the Christ of 
Guido Reni and Hoffmann. But there 
was the same comment that is so often 
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made about the Christ face in art: “He 
lacked virility.” He was so restrained, 
so well bred and gentlemanly. His 
strength was the passive strength of pa- 
tient submission. He lacked action. The 
cleansing of the temple is the only blow 
he is allowed to strike, and that is done 
so gently that it is hard to see why the 
merchants should be panicstricken and 
the Sanhedrim excited and afraid. 

The fault is not with Anton Lang nor 
with the writers of the play. It lies with 
the conception of Christ held by the en- 
tire Church. The Christ of theology 
and of the sacraments was a Christ who 
came to die an atoning death which 
would make pardon and eternal life pos- 
sible for men.. His task was to suffer; 
His chief characteristic was love to men 
and submission to the Father’s will. But 
in the Gospels we see a Christ whose 
task was to set up the reign of God on 
earth, and whose dominant characteris- 
tic was a passionate love for men and for 
righteousness, and a hatred for covetous- 
ness and hypocricy. He was a Samson 
who shook the twin pillars of Church 
and State till those who sat on the roof 
were pale with fear. 

Now, in this attempt to realize and 
visualize the dramatic climax of Christ’s 
life and work in a Passion Play, the 
Christ of Galilee te-emerges and forces 
home on us that the traditional passive 
Christ is inadequate to fill the part. How 
could he ever sweep the people with 
him, attract a man like Judas, and 
arouse the men in power to venomous 
self-protection? That Christ was no 
shaker of thrones and class privileges. 

The Christ of Oberammergau lacks 
dramatic power, because he lacks human 
development. He knows all things from 
the beginning, and is always mildly re- 
buking the disciples because they grope 
in perplexity. There is no clearness of 
soul for him to work out amid the stress 
of that great conflict. The struggle in 
Gethsemane becomes only a shrinking 
from something that is sure and fixed. It 
is the Logos Christ of the Fourth Gos- 
pel passing thru all with supernal tran- 
quility. 

Pilate and Judas are lifelike and tragic. 
The secular rulers, Pilate and: Herod, 
are far fairer and more faithful to their 
task of justice than the ecclesiastical 
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rulers ; which comes near to being a gen- 
eral truth of history. Judas used to be 
a comic villain, who bit every piece of 
silver to test its metal value before he 
gave receipt for it. Like Shylock, he has 
gradually become a pathetic figure. He 
is drawn into sin by prudent self-preser- 
vation, by covetous resentment against 
Marv’s waste of the precious ointment, 
and by some expectation that his master 
will take care of himself. He never ex- 
pected his death, tries to undo his work, 
finds himself a mere tool of abler plot- 
ters and dies in despair. 

The history of the Oberammergau 
play is a cross section of the history of 
religion and civilization during the last 
three hundred years. It has passed from 
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the coarse humor and brutal emotions 
that appealed to medieval audiences to 
the sensitiveness and naturalness de- 
manded by modern taste, It has passed 
from legendary decorations and super- 
stitious supernaturalism to the simplicity 
of the Gospel story. But the effort to 
reach the real Christ is not yet over. 

Nevertheless, precisely in its deficien- 
cies the play is a wonderful demonstra- 
tion of the incomparable interest and 
power of ‘Jesus Christ. Thru all history 
He has been seen thru a haze, darkly. 
Yet he has always laid hold of the souls 
of men andshaken them with a sense of 
the tragic solemnity of our sinful life 
and of his divine life. The sin of the 
world is no trifle. It killed Jesus. 


Rocuester, N. Y- 


The Dancing of Morgiana 
From the Tale of “The Forty Thieves”’ 
BY WILLIAM R. BENET 


“Aha! A guest! 
Within my master’s house, a guest— 
To eat 
With his meat 
No salt? 
Say you so! 
His vest—his vest— 
What glitters thru his merchant’s vest? 
Fast and fleet, tabor, beat! 
Round again we go! 


Scarves about my head—so! 
Silver girdle, flash—ho! 
Round again—again we go. 
Round again—again we go. 
Chalk upon the panel there; 
Oil upon the pave—beware! 
A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 
A sweet guest, ho! 


Laden mules, laden mules 
Came within our court there. 
Who boil 
In their oil? 
The thieves? 
Say you so! 
Fair fools—fair fools! 
The moon saw the sport there! 
Spin, spin! Tabor, din! 
Round again we go! 


Thieves’ beards be red—so! 
Poniard, forth and flash—ho! 
Round again—again we go. 
Round again—again we go. 
Master Ali, drunk with wine. 
Houssain, only I divine! 
A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 

A sly guest, ho! 


For treasure, for pleasure 
Stabbed and plotted many men. 
e Fox 
Picked the locks. 
The springe 
Seized him—so! 
Full measure—full measure! 
Purses for my dancing, then? 
Purple are the shadows; 
The lamps red and low. 


Poniard at my breast—so! 
Poniard at thy breast—ho! 
Round again—again we go. 

Round again—again we go. 

Here’s a dagger’s smart should be 
Salt for such villainy ! 

A guest, ho! A guest, ho! 

A dead guest, ho! 


Benicia, CaL. 




















Judson Harmon 
BY HARRY BRENT MACKOY 


[The author of the present article has had such close’ relations with Governor Harmon 


that what he says comes from intimate knowledge. 


The Governor of Ohio is a prominent 


candidate for the Democratic nomination for the Presidency.—Ep1ror.] 


HETHER it is because the Mid- 
\W dle West is more nearly the 
heart of the nation or because 
its blood combines virile youth with 
prudent age, the pulse of political life 
seems to be beating there most health- 
fully at present. Not content with be- 
ing the vivifying force for the insurgent 
movement within the Republican admin- 
istration, the same great territory now 
produces an increasingly formidable 
candidate to oppose the choice of that 
party in 1912. 
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Governor Harmon, or “Jud” Har- 
mon, as he is familiarly called, has been 
talked of as a possibility on several oc- 
casions before. Then, however, the 
mass of the voters in his party had their 
eyes on a rainbow due to a sun in the 
West, which sun has apparently set. 
With a fairer day dawning, the light on 
the horizon begins to look decidedly 
Harmonesque, and not at all adapted to 
chasing after visionary pots of gold or 
silver. Should the election in Ohio this 
fall go the way which shrewd politicians 
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on both sides predict, that State would 
furnish the most likely Democratic ap- 
plicant for the White House. 

In order to understand the secret of 
Judson Harmon’s success one should run 
back through a long line of plain-living 
ancestors to certain strict old Puritan 
fathers, who first conquered the New 
England wilderness. He should trace 
their descendants thence westward, 
thru York State and Pennsylvania, 
carving new homes for themselves and 
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fighting Indians or achieving and main- 
taining independence in the Revolution- 
ary War and the War of ’12 until fhey 
finally settled in the fertile Miami Val- 
ley. It is the story of many other sturdy 
pioneer ‘folk, who have given Ohio’s 
sons the place which they hold in his- 
tory, and it is essentially the reason why 
Harmon himself possesses that mentai 
and physical make-up which fits him to 
be a man of the people. He is big, clean- 
cut and athletic. He is fond of all out- 
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of-door sports and amusements—par- 
ticularly riding, shooting, fishing, base- 
ball and golf. He has a hearty, genial 
face and manner and clear, gray eyes 
that require no further introduction. 
His mind never travels in circles or par- 
abolas. He knows and remembers his 
friends. He loves children, the trees, 
the grass and all things that are simple 
and natural. 

As in the cases of Grover Cleveland 
and Charles E. Hughes, the father of 
Harmon was a preacher. There is stand- 
ing in the village of Norwood today, 
just outside of Cincinnati, a Baptist 
church named in his memory. A man 
of excellent parts he was, who held the 
respect and love of his community for 
more than forty years. He also fol- 
lowed the vocation of a school teacher, 
exercising his talents and impressing his 
religion upon four sons, of whom the 
eldest was Judson, christened Adoniram 
Judson after the famous Baptist mis- 
sionary. 

When he had passed beyond his fath- 
er’s training, young Harmon went first 
to Dennison University and later taught 
school himself, studying law at odd 
hours. At twenty-one he entered the 
office of Judge (afterward Governor) 
Hoadly, and at the same time began a 
course at the law school of the old Cin- 
cinnati College, from which he was 
graduated. 

Those who came into contact with 
him say that, at the outset, he appeared 
handicapped by an inadequate prelimi- 
nary education. The bar of Cincinnati 
in the *60’s was composed of very 
superior men, particularly among the 
younger generation. Association with 
these keen, legal minds, hard study 
and careful attention to busimess speed- 
ily developed his skill, and his later ser- 
vice upon the Superior Court, to which 
he was elected when only thirty-two, did 
much to enlarge his field of work. No 
court of limited jurisdiction ever boasted 
a greater number of able jurists than 
did that. When, at the request of ex- 
Governor Hoadly and Edgar M. :John- 
son, he resigned from'the bench to be- 
come head of the firm with which they 
had been actively identified, he was fully 
prepared to assume his share of an ex- 
tensive general practice. Since then he 
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has been recognized as one of the lead- 
ers of the Ohio bar, and occupies the 
chair of constitutional law in the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati. 

By family training and tradition Har- 
mon was a Democrat. His environment 
during the war, serving as a young mili- 
tiaman in the defense of his State in the 
Kirby Smith and John Morgan raids, 
tended to make him a Republican and 
such he was for a few years afterward. 
Becoming dissatisfied with that party’s 
tariff policies and carried away, as many 
young fellows were, by Horace Gree- 
ley’s ideas, he changed into a Democrat 
and has remained one ever since. He 
was nominated by the latter party for 
judge of the Common Pleas Court in 
1876 and received the majority of votes, 
but was counted out by the Ohio Repub; 
lican Senate sitting as a contest board. 
From that time until his appointment by 
Cleveland to the Attorney-Generalship, 
the only political office which he filled 
was that of the Superior Court judge- 
ship above referred to. 

In 1904 when Judge Parker was nom- 
inated for the presidency, Harmon was 
frequently spoken of for the place, and 
he had many followers in the conven- 
tion. Four years later he was more 
prominently mentioned, but the cam- 
paign managers, realizing the necessity 
for a strong gubernatorial candidate, 
forced him rather reluctantly to permit 
his name to be used at the head of the 
State ticket. The issues in Ohio were, 
it will be remembered, purely local, but 
that alone hardly accounted for the mag- 
nificent plurality which he received. The 
fact that it was the time of a national 
election in a State the home of Taft and 


‘normally Republican, made his victory 


an impressive one. 

In the short space of two years it is 
not always possible for an executive offi- 
cer to furnish evidence of his qualifica- 
tions. Events have moved rapidly in his 
jurisdiction, however, and there has 
been no disposition upon the Governor’s 
part to delay them. Soon after his in- 
auguration he began to look into the 
management of public institutions and 
the condition of those departments hav- 
ing charge of printing and finances. His 
examination revealed loose and corrupt 
practices in various branches of the 
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State government, which he has been 
and still is rectifying in the best possible 
manner, prosecuting the offenders vig- 
orously. This he has been doing with 
only perfunctory support from a Legis- 
lature of opposite political persuasion. 
There have likewise arisen a number of 
emergencies that have demanded a high 
order of administrative ability to handle, 
such as the Newark riot and the Colum- 
bus street railroad strike. The latter 
situation was used in an apparently un- 
successful attempt to embarrass his ad- 
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become a party to such an obvious polit- 
ical trick designed to enact an unconsti- 
tutional law. In the former case he im- 
mediately assumed full charge, saw that 
proceedings were instituted to punish 
the guilty and tried to blot out the dis- 
grace in all legal ways. 

Judging from his career thus far, it 
is safe to assume that, if the next Na- 
tional Democratic Convention sees fit to 
place Harmon’s name before the people 
of the United States, it will do so at an 
opportune time for the party and for 

















GOVERNOR HARMON AT CINCINNATI GOLF CLUB. 
His son-in-law, Alfred C. Cassatt, is playing with him. 


ministration. He took the stand that it 
was his duty impartially to preserve or- 
der, which he did by calling out troops 
when the local officials were powerless 
to act. He also refused to enforce arbi- 
tration on the ground that he was not 
authorized to do so by law. When 
asked to convene the Legislature in spe- 
cial session to enact a law that might 
give him such authority, he realized the 
futility of so costly a performance on 
the eve of an election, with a Republi- 
can law-making body, and declined to 


him. He represents a conservative ele- 
ment which should. and in time, no 
doubt, will come back into control of his 
party’s councils. But more than that he 
stands preeminently for three funda- 
mental principles of Democracy, tariff 
reform, opposition to centralization of 
power in the Federal government and 
due adherence to the Constitution. He 
is also a believer in the enforcement of 
the law. If any further evidence were 
required of the latter fact, his report in 
the Santa Fé rebate case, when he and 
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Frederick N. Judson of St. Louis rec- 
ommended the prosecution of Paul Mor- 
ton, would be conclusive. 

It has been said that he is not a con- 
structive statesman, and in the strict 
sense of the words this may be true. 
He has, however, qualities which many 
constructive statesmen do not possess. 
He is a man of sound common sense 
and business-like methods. He is an ex- 
cellent judge of people, and able to han- 
dle them tactfully. His administrative 
power has been demonstrated not only 
in the discharge of the duties of his 
present office, but by his successful and 
economical management of railroad re- 
ceiverships and by his conduct of the 
Attorney-Generalship, when the country 
was passing thru one of its worst 
crises. His record in the important 
cases involving the construction of the 
Sherman Anti-Trust law, which paved 
the way for the Northern Securities de- 
cision, bears testimony to his genius for 
legal organization and direction. 

Those theorists and reformers who 
try to work out the salvation of the 
whole human race by legislation would 
not receive any sympathy from him. 
His creed destroys no monuments of 
wood unless stone ones can be erected 
in their places. Nor would the doubting 
Thomases and show-me-Reubens find in 
him a congenial compgnion, altho a 
little test-tube analysis before investing 
in gold bricks meets with his hearty ap- 
proval. On the whole, while he may not 
astound the world by the novelty of his 
ideas, he will do whatever job is cut out 
for him and do it well. 

Should you put the question to him 
as I did recently as to what the local 
issues are in, Ohio this year, he would 
tell you simply: “Whether or not I have 
discharged my duty.” This he will say 
in no spirit of braggadocio, but because 
he feels that is the true measure of 
his accomplishments. He wi!l also add 
that, as part of his task, he has endeav- 
ored to maintain a higher standard of 
character in the service and a greater 
degree of efficiency than have hereto- 
fore been secured in public office. And 
the truth of his assertions can best be 
estimated by the attitude of the press 
and of the management of the Republi- 
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can party in Ohio. Neither at the State 
convention nor in any printed utterance 
has any statement appeared which may 
be construed as an attack by them upon 
his administration. 

As to what he thinks of national is- . 
sues, should you ask him that as I also 
did, he would doubtless reply: “The 
fundamental ideas of good government 
ought to be the same in one community 
as in another. It is only a question of 
a broader field. I have been too occu- 
pied with my own responsibilities to as- 
sume the care of the country at large, 
and it is impossible to foresee what may 
happen between now and 1912.” 

Such expressions as these may not in- 
dicate a knowledge of universal econom- 
ics. They may not, as one writer puts 
it, “fire any waiting train of the imagi- 
nation.” But they do inspire you with 
a feeling of confidence, a sense of con- 
scientious devotion to honest ideals and 
safe principles on his part, and a con- 
viction in your mind that he is not dem- 
agogically asserting to himself any false 
superiority. You cannot avoid the con- 
sciousness after conversing with him 
that your affairs would be wisely admin- 
istered in his hands. 

If Harmon should be the candidate of 
the Democratic party in 1912 and Taft 
of the Republican, it would be a novel 
spectacle. Apart from the fact that they 
are fellow-townsmen, both brainy law- 
yers and have filled some of the same 
positions, they have many traits in com- 
mon even to their fondness for a,brassie. 
Their orbits have touched one another 
so frequently as to almost justify belief 
in a recurrence of the phenomenon. 
Striking as have been their political and 
professional points of contact, however, 
their friendship has been quite as re- 
markable and out of it has arisen more 
than one interesting story. 

In 1893, when Theodore Roosevelt 
was Civil Service Commissioner,- he 
spoke in Cincinnati before the local 


civil service club, of which Taft, then 
United States Circuit Judge, was the 
head. The latter, desiring another ora- 
tor to grace the occasion. called upon 
Harmon, who accepted. The result was 
that on the platform that evening three 
men delivered addresses, two of whom 
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were to be Presidents of the United 
States, and one to be mentioned for the 
office. 

Prior to that, when Taft was chosen 
Solicitor-General by Harrison, he had 
shown his confidence in Harmon’s judg- 
ment by going to him for advice, and 
Harmon in return, upon being notified 
of his selection to fill Olney’s place, 
sought Taft’s counsel in the same famil- 
iar manner. Afterward at a banquet 
tendered to Harmon by the Hamilton 
County Bar Association in honor of this 
appointment Judge Taft presided as 
toast-master and paid a beautiful tribute’ 
to the distinguished guest. Subse- 
quently when the same association gave 
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a dinner to Taft prior to his departure 
for the Philippines, Harmon was the 
principal speaker and was equally gen- 
erous in praise of the new commissioner. 
Apart from that which they represent, 
their parties and their records, it would 
be difficult for the people to choose be- 
tween the personalities of two such men. 
The difference, in the event of a cam- 
paign between them, might become more 
apparent, but if one were to attempt to 
define it now, it would perhaps be held 
to consist in the element which occasion- 
ally makes one man “hole out” first on 
the putting green—some persons call it 
“opportunity ;” others, “luck.” 


Cincinnati, Ox1I0. 


The Fisheries Award 


BY W. T. STEAD 


{The reader can hardly ask for a more intelliger.t and sympathetic authority on interna- 
tional questions than the distinguished English publicist, Mr. Stead.—Eprror.] 


HE award pronounced at The 
+. Hague on September 7 differs 
from every other award that I 
remember in having been received with 
equal enthusiasm by both the disputants. 
How far the jubilation of the respective 
counsel was sincere and how much was 
assumed is not for me to decide. The 
fact remains that the champions on each 
side, spoke and acted as if they honestly 
believed that they had carried off the 
honors of the fray and they tendered to 
their opponents their profound commis- 
eration and professed no small surprise 
when they found them bearing up so 
well under so crushing a defeat. Possi- 
bly the universal satisfaction expressed 
at The Hague that Wednesday night 
may not survive a close examination of 
the terms of the award. But for the 
moment the arbitrators were cheered by 
an unanimity of approval as remarkable 
as their own unanimity in signing the 
award. 

The fact’ that Dr. Drago, one of the 
ablest and most conscientious of jurists, 
found himself constrained to record a 
reasoned dissent from the finding of the 
tribunal upon one of the seven questions 
submitted to it for decision, emphasizes 
rather than impairs the remarkable una- 


nimity of the five arbitrators. Five men 
had to answer seven questions, some of 
which raised all manner of juristic diffi- 
culties and were involved in_ historical 
controversies which had accumulated for . 
a hundred years. The ablest counsel on 
both sides of the Atlantic had poured 
out for forty days a flood of forensic 
eloquence, the volume of which might 
well have bewildered and confused the 
minds of those to whom it was ad- 
dressed. Nevertheless these five men— 
an Austrian, a Dutchman, an Argen- 
tiner, a Canadian and an American— 
found no difficulty in arriving at a unan- 
imous decision upon every one of the 
seven questions—for Dr. Drago’s dis- 
sent is more of a confirmation of than 
of a dissent from the finding of the tri- 
bunal on Question 5. He would have 
had the tribunal decide the question out- 
right, instead of recommending the gov- 
ernments to agree upon the lines which 
the award lays down. To all intents and 
purposes, therefore, we are confronted 
by a unanimous verdict by the supreme 
court of the world and this a court upon 
which each litigant had its own special 
representative. If such an award is not 
accepted as decisive of the controversy 
we might indeed despair of ever being 
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able to settle anything by law, by reason 
or by authority. 

That of course, is the great gain that 
the North Atlantic fisheries award has 
achieved for the cause of civilization. It 
affords mankind a most impressive ob- 
ject lesson by demonstrating in this 
most crucial instance that it is not very 
difficult to arrive at a substantial agree- 
ment concerning the most tangled inter- 
national dispute provided that the par- 
ties approach the discussion in good 
faith, that the counsel address them- 
selves honestly to the consideration of 
the questions of fact and that jurists of 
worldwide reputation are willing to 
stake their reputation upon the justice 
of their decision. All these elements of 
success were present at the recent arbi- 
tration. Nothing could have been better 
than the temper in which the proceed- 
ings were conducted. It was a friendly 
suit between brothers, each of whom 
would rather lose the case on its merits 
than win it by a trick. Honesty, pa- 
tience, industry and common sense were 
allowed a fair field and they have 
achieved a brilliant and memorable suc- 
cess. That is a result so important as 
completely to obscure the minor ques- 
tion as to which of the two litigants has 
most reason to congratulate himself on 
the award. 

It may be well in view of the some- 
what complex and obscure nature of the 
questions submitted to the court briefly 
to explain what has been decided, and 
what still remains to be done if the rec- 
ommendations of the award are carried 
out. 

Question One, which is far and away 
the most important, was decided with 
unusual, nay almost unprecedented em- 
phasis, in favor of Great Britain. That 
question resolves itself into two main 
contentions. 

First—Whether the right of regulat- 
ing reasonably the liberties conferred by 
the Treaty of 1818 resides in Great Bri- 
tain. 

Second—And if such right does so 
exist, whether such reasonable exercise 
of the right is permitted to Great Bri- 
tain without the accord or concurrence 
of the United States. 

The tribunal decided both these ques- 
tions in the affirmative. The award 


‘whole American argument. 
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sums up under eleven separate heads the 
contentions put forward by the United 
States in opposition to the British claim 
of right and in every single case~ dis- 
misses the American contention as un- 
tenable. “The tribunal is unable to 
agree with this contention” is the terse 
formula which reappears na fewer than 
eight times and in the other seven in- 
stances the rejection of the American 
plea is exprest in terms as decisive, 
altho in a slightly varied phraseology. 
Nor was the tribunal content with this 
wholesale and retail repudiation of the 
It must 
needs give its reasons. The net result 
is that the award contains no fewer than 
forty-three reasons, in due order set out, 
to explain and justify the rejection of 
the eleven American contentions. “The 
right of Great Britain to make regula- 
tions for the fisheries without the con- 
sent of the United States * * * in 
the form of municipal laws, ordinances 
or rules of Great Britain, Canada and 
Newfoundland is inherent to the sov- 
ereignty of Great Britain.” 

If the award had stopped there the 
tribunal would have missed a great op- 
portunity which it courageously utilized. 
After affirming in the most unqualified 
terms the sovereign right of Great Bri- 
tain to regulate the fisheries without the 
consent of the United States, the arbi- 
trators took advantage of the. explicit 
statement of the British counsel that the 
reasonableness of the British regulations 
could always be impugned before the 
Hague tribunal. They therefore called 
upon both parties to nominate within 
one month expert commissioners for the 
examination of the reasonableness .of 
the regulations now in force. To these 
experts the tribunal adds Dr. Hook, the 
scientific fishery adviser of the Nether- 
lands. This expert committee of three, 
after examination, shall report to The 
Hague tribunal and if they are unani- 
mous their report shall be incorporated 
in the award. If they disagree the tri- 
bunal will decide after hearing counsel. 
It may be objected that this is to put the 
cart before the horse. To the lay mind 


of the outsider it would have seemed 
a more natural mode of procedure if the 
tribunal had begun by investigating the 
charge that the British regulations are 
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unreasonable limitations of the rights of 
American fishermen. But that is now 
neither here nor there. The tribunal has 
settled the question of abstract right 
first. It may still have to settle the 
question of the reasonableness of the 
practical enforcement of that right. 
That was obviously an indispensable 
part of its duty under the terms of the 
agreement. But the tribunal went a 
step farther. It declared that Article 
1V of the agreement does not expire in 
1913 with the expiring of the General 
Arbitration Treaty of 1908, but was per- 
manent in its effect. As counsel for 
both parties assented to the declaration 
we have secured, as it were, by a side 
award a permanent Anglo-American 
treaty of arbitration limited to the fish- 
eries. The tribunal, “pursuant to the 
provisions of Article IV,” the present 
title of the new permanent treaty, rec- 
ommend for the consideration of the 
parties “the following rules and method 
of procedure under which all questions 
which may arise in the future regarding 
the exercise of the liberties above re- 
ferred to (the fisheries) may be deter- 
mined in accordance with the principles 
laid down in this award.” This proced- 
ure may be briefly summarized as fol- 
lows: 

All future regulations are to be pub- 
lished in London Gazette two months 
before they go into operation. 

If the American Government consid- 
ers any of the proposed regulations to 
be inconsistent with the treaty rights, 
they must notify this to the British Gov- 
ernment and the enforcement of such 
regulations shall be postponed until the 
reasonableness of the regulation is ad- 
mitted by the fishery commission. 

This fishery commission shall be a 
permanent body of two experts, one 
British and one American, who shall be 
appointed for terms of five years. If 
they fail to agree they can either appoint 
an umpire of another nationality or al- 
low him to be nominated by the Dutch 
government. 

In cases where the British and Amer- 
ican experts fail to agree within a 
month, the British Government will con- 
voke the full commission of three which 
by a majority must deliver in three 
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months a decision which shall be final 
and binding on both parties. 

By this admirable arrangement all that 
Mr. Elihu Root asked for would be se- 
cured. No regulations would go intc 
operation until after the American Gov- 
ernment had an opportunity of consider- 
ing them and of securing the verdict of 
an impartial umpire upon the reason- 
ableness of any regulation to which it ob- 
jected. Yet while thus giving the 
American Government all it asked for, 
the award does not in any way impair or 
impugn the sole sovereign rights of 
Great Britain. Even the summoning of 
the Permanent Expert Fishery Commis- 
sion, which is to sit in judgment upon 
the reasonableness of the regulations, is 
vested in the British Government. It is 
sincerely to be hoped that Mr. Philander 
Knox and Dr. Edward Grey will lose no 
time in giving practical effect to a recom- 
mendation which seems to be a triumph 
of diplomatic ingenuity to sound, com- 
mon sense. 

Question Two was decided with the 
same regard to sovereign rights which 
dominated the tribunal in deciding Ques- 
tion One. The award affirms the right 
of the Americans to employ any one of 
any nationality on board American fish- 
ing boats, and so at first sight hasty re- 
porters and editors concluded that the 
tribunal had decided against the British 
on Question Two. 

But the tribunal asserts just as strong- 
ly the British sovereign rights to forbid 
British subjects to take service on Ameri- 
can ships fishing in British waters, and 
to exclude aliens from entering these 
waters even if they are engaged by and 
working in company with those “inhabi- 
tants of America” who alone have a 
treaty right to share on the fisheries. 
The apparent concession of the Ameri- 
can claim to employ alien Newfound- 
landers, is rendered absolutely nugatory 
by the simultaneous recognition of the 
right of the British to forbid aliens and 
Newfoundlanders to take part in the 
fisheries. However annoying such a re- 
sult may be, no other conclusion was pos- 
sible after the high doctrine of absolute 
British sovereignty laid down under 
Question One. The one decision is the 
logical corollary of the other. 

Question Three was answered in the 
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only possible way. American fishers 
must only be subject. to the same regula- 
tions and obligations as to the payment 
of light and harbor dues as are exacted 
from Newfoundland fishers. The duty 
of reporting to the Custom House is de- 
clared to be not unreasonable nor inap- 
propriate if there be reasonably conven- 
ient opportunity therefor. More than 
that Britain does not ask for. And less 
than that no reasonable tribunal could 
concede. 

Question Four forbids the imposing 
of any restrictions or payments upon 
American fisher boats entering non- 
treaty waters for shelter, repairs, wood 
or water, unless the boat remains more 
than forty-eight hours, in which case it 
should report to the customs “if reason- 
ably convenient opportunity therefor is 
afforded.” 

Question Five deals with the vexed 
question of bays. The tribunal rejects 
seriatum one aftef the other all the con- 
tentions of the United States and decides 
and awards: 

In case of bays the three marine miles 
are to be measured from a straight line 
drawn across the body of water at the 
place where it ceases to have the con- 
figuration and characteristics of a bay. 

There is much of the ambiguity of a 
Delphic oracle about this decision. At 
what point does a body of water cease to 
have the configuration and characteris- 
tics of a bay? 

Dr. Drago revolted against this eva- 
sion of the question. He wanted the 
tribunal to declare that what he termed 
“historic bays’”—a notable term which, 
like the Drago doctrine, may become a 
permanent addition made by Argentine 
genius to the nomenclature of interna- 
tional law—the other bays less than ten 
miles across—should be considered as 
those on which the fishing is reserved for 
nationals. 

The tribunal refused to be convinced 
by Dr. Drago’s argument, but it was 
unable to deny the justice of his conten- 
tion. The award therefore expressly 
admits that their Delphic answer “is 
not entirely satisfactory as to its 
practical applicability and that it leaves 
room for doubts and differences in 
practice.” Therefore they “recommend 
for the consideration and acceptance 
of the high contracting parties” the 


adoption of the ten mile wide prin- 
ciple plus the express definition of 
the “historic bays” whose headlands were 
formally laid down in the Bayard-Cham- 
berlain treaty. If the high contracting 
parties do this it will be well that they 
should do it swiftly, otherwise the am- 
biguity of the award and the impossibil- 
ity of deciding the precise point where a 
body of water loses “the configuration 
and characteristics of a bay” may lead te 
trouble. 

Question Six was an ingenious piece of 
special pleading inserted at the instance 
of Sir Robert Bond in order to secure 
the consent of Newfoundland to the ar- 
bitration. The Treaty of 1818 gave lib- 
erty to fish on the coast of Newfound- 
land and on the bays, harbors and creeks 
of Salvador. Therefore, argued the in- 
genious Sir Robert—naturally anxious to 
find some way of hitting back at the 
protectionists who had defeated his con- 
vention in the American Senate—Ameti- 
can fishermen may be excluded from the 
bays, harbors and creeks of Newfound- 
land and confined strictly to the coast. 
If not, why this specific mention of bays, 
harbors and creeks in the case of Labra- 
dor and the significant omission of bays, 
harbors and creeks in the case of New- 
foundland ? P 

The tribunal made short work of this 
contention, which, indeed, had hardly 
been seriously argued by any of the Brit- 
ish counsel. 

uuestion Seven alone remains. Here 
again, as in Question Two, the award 
gives in the one hand what it takes away 
with the other. Are inhabitants of 
America who are entitled to fish in Brit- 
ish waters also entitled to use their ships 
for commerce on British coasts? Cer- 
tainly, replies the tribunal, they are so 
entitled. But “liberty of fishing and 
commercial privileges are not to be ex- 
ercised concurrently.” It would have 
been impossible to have decided other- 
wise. An American vessel which once 
went a-fishing in British waters would 
if this ruling had not prevailed, have 
forever after been forbidden to enter a 
British port as a trading ship, which is 
absurd. On the other hand the decision 
against allowing fishing vessels to trade 
while on a fishing cruise—when they are 
enjoying special privileges and immuni- 
ties—is not less obviously just. 
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So much for the award. It imposes 
upon the two governments two duties. 
The first is the appointment of fishery 
experts to examine into and report upon 
the justice or the injustice of the exist- 
ing fishery regulations. The second is 
the drawing up of a formal agreement 
or treaty in order to carry out two rec- 
ommendations of the tribunal: (1) The 
appointment of the permanent fishery 
commission and (2) The specification of 
the historic bays which are to be re- 
garded as British from specified head- 
land to headland and the acceptance of 
the principle of the ten-mile width for 
non-historic bays. 

Whether the American government 
will be permitted by the Senate to give 
effect to the recommendations of the tri- 
bunal is a matter on which Mr. Henry 
Cabot Lodge or his son-in-law will in 
due time pronounce. But the fact that 
a small group of specially interested per- 
sons can dictate the policy of a nation 
of 80,000,000 souls illustrates the neces- 
sity of transferring as much as possible 
the settlement of international questions 
from national to international authori- 
ties. There is no reason to doubt the 
truth of the assertion frequently made 
in the course of this arbitration that Mr. 
Elihu Root and Sir W. Robson would 
have found not the least difficulty, if 
they had been allowed a free hand, to 
settle the question on broad principles 
of justice and common sense in drawing 
up by mutual agreement an award 
which would .have been substantially 
identical with that which has been made 
by the tribunal. But the trouble is that 
in international disputes, the statesman 
hardly ever has a free hand. The 
great advantage of arbitration by such 
an international tribunal as that which 
has just sat at The Hague is that it sup- 
plies mankind with a supreme court 
whose authority the Senator Lodges 
and Sir Robert Bonds of the world are 
powerless to dispute. 

Dr. Lammasch, the president of the 
tribunal, is framing to be a second Pro- 
fessor Martens. He is a little too much 
of a professor, and his temper is not al- 
ways proof against the strain of what he 
regards as insubordination in his class. 
But he is a learned man, expert in Eng- 
lish. and in many other languages, quick 
and keen and intelligent. As he is also 
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engaged in the next arbitration between 
the United States and Venezuela, he is 
on his way to be regarded as chief jus- 
tice of Christendom. Judge Gray, after 
the president, is the most conspicuous 
figure who emerges for the arbitration. 
His independence, his courage, his good 
temper won him universal respect and 
affection. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick was 
one of the adroitest and perhaps one 
of the most impetuous men on the 
bench. His health sometimes tried his 
temper, but the momentary squall soon 
blew over. No one was any the worse. 
Dr. Drago has been an independent and 
fearless arbitrator. His solitary dissent 
brought a hornet’s nest about his ears. 
But he stood firm and was allowed after 
no small loss to table his reasons for his 
dissent to the finding of the tribunal on 
Question V. 

As at the Hague Conference so in this 
arbitration, every one loved Dr. Drago. 
Judge Gray said once that it was worth 
crossing the Atlantic merely to have had 
the pleasure of making Dr. Drago’s ac- 
quaintance. Sir Charles Fitzpatrick was 
no whit behind his American colleague 
in his tribute to Dr. Drago. A genuine 
thorobred gentleman, with a keen sense 
of humor and a resolute determination 
to insist upon the essentials of things, 
Dr. Drago has once more vindicated in 
Europe the reputation of Spanish Amer- 
ica. Of. Dr. Lohman it must be said 
that no man had a more open mind or 
one that was more accessible to reason. 
Nor was he without a certain sly humor. 
When Mr. Elder was perorating con- 
cerning the millions of Americans who 
were following from day to day in their 
papers the proceedings of that illustri- 
ous court, Dr. Lohman dryly asked Sir 
Charles Fitzpatrick if it was possible to 
secure a return of the comparative 
amount of space devoted in the American 
press to the proceedings of that court 
and that devoted to chronicling the Jef- 
fries-Johnson prize fight? Of the coun- 
sel heard in court. Mr. Elihu Root alone 
imprest the British. On the other side 
honors were divided between Sir Robert 
Finlay and Sir W. Robson. From first 
to last counsel on both sides were like 
Nelson’s captains, more like a band of 
brothers than the foremost fighters on 
opposite sides. 
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The Russian Novel 


Just before taking up this brand new 
course in Russian literature of the nine- 
teenth century entitled Landmarks,’ the 
reviewer happened to have reread the 
Vicomte Melchior de Vogiié’s historic 
study of le Roman russe. Here is a 
book first published perhaps thirty years 
ago—certainly before women’s clubs 
and societies for university extension 
“discovered” the humor of Gogol, the 
strongly national artistry of Tourgen- 
iev, Tolstoy’s Nihilism, and Dostoiev- 
sky’s gloom. Mérimée had, to be sure, 
made known something of Russian fic- 
tion; which, as M. de Vogiié points 
out, was with poetry, the only kind of 
literature “compatible with the exigen- 
cies of a press censure,” and which had, 


therefore, monopolized for some time 


“the whole nation’s attention.” This 
point is of more than historical moment. 
Elsewhere, a romance is, properly, ex- 
pected to afford a refined amusement— 
our Galsworthys to the contrary not- 
withstanding; a diversion from the 
practical interests of life; sometimes no 
more than a fleeting impression. Rus- 
sian writers, however, are “the guides 
of the race; their poets are such accord- 
ing to the ancient and ‘full sense of the 
word—vates.” Mr. Baring fails to bring 
this contrast out; tho in minor matters 
he does not hesitate to paraphrase M. de 
Vogiié and other authorities. Yet his 
book, like the one we have quoted, has 
its usefulness. Only the late M. de 
Vogiié’s is literary criticism; Mr. Mau- 


rice Baring’s, more or less literary jour- | 


nalism. 


We are not of those who use the noun 
journalism in token of disparagement. 





11 ANDMARKS IN ‘RUSSIAN LiTeRature. ‘By Maurice 
Baring.. New York: The Macmillan Co. $1.75 net. 


2Prosner Mérimée knew Spanish excellently —_ 
spoke English fluently, and knew something of Ger- 
man and Italian literature. He had studied Russian 
also, and had translated Gogol’s Revisor. M. Louis 
Léger, of the French Institute. has latterly pointed 
out some amazing blunders of the translator; some 
of which are reproduced in a recent issue of La 
Revue. 
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Good journalism is too rare for that. 
Nor is journalism to be distinguished 
from’ literature by a want of accuracy; 
altho it is true that Mr. Baring, who 
ostentatiously states that he “learnt 
French at the same age as he learnt 
English, and became familiar with 
French verse long before he was intro- 
duced to the works of English poets,” 
refers more than once to M. de Vogiié’s 
“la” Roman russe. To praise as a cre- 
ator of literature the Frenchman who 
was the first “outsider” profitably to 
treat of Russian fiction, and to praise 
the newcomer as an accomplished jour- 
nalist (formerly, if not even now, a 
Petersburg correspondent of the Lon- 
don press) is, primarily, to pay tribute 
to that sureness of taste and sense of 
form which make for permanence. M. 
de Vogitié commanded these qualities, 
and was eloquent into the bargain. 

We thank Mr. Baring, on the other 
hand, more particularly for renewing in- 
terest in the theme for which he is so 
enthusiastic. And yet, tho the passing 
of time has given fhe later writer the 
chance to command a broader view, to 
use a truer perspective, he has struck no 
note of difference unless it be in his 
half-hearted disparagement of Tour- 
geniev, whom we had agreed. to regard 
as “the” Russian of them all. Him he 
represents as inferior to Tolstoy, and, 
above all, to Dostoievsky. This is, he 
says, the Russian standpoint. Now, as a 
critic, Mr. Baring is undistinguished ; as 
an interpreter of the Russian tempera- 
ment and of the contemporary attitude, 
in Russia, toward native novelists, he is 
a welcome arrival. Unfortunately, even 
as an interpretation, his book has its 


. severe limitations. Perhaps Mr. Baring 


has striven to avoid, for the sake of con- 
trast with the Russians themselves, any- 
thing like searching analysis. Be this as 
it may, there is too much of casual im- 
pressionism in his view. There is no 
paragraph in his hook which throws 
upon the authors who have so perfectly 
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combined the genius for analysis with 
the genius for evocation, such light as 
the Frenchman conveys in one sentence: 
_ “The hereditary malady of the Slavonic mind 
is a tendency toward that negative doctrine 
which we call, today, Nihilism, and which the 
Hindu fathers called Nirvana.” 

As if to give point to this somewhat 
summary view of the Russian field, sev- 
eral volumes translated from that lan- 
guage, and thus made available for use 
by the English reader as a test for Mr. 
Baring’s opinions, have been lately 
issued. It requires courage, to be sure, 
to translate from “the richest of all the 
European languages.” One of the 
freshly rendered novels is Andreiyeft’s 
A Thought, given here under the title, 
A Dilemma: A Novel of Mental Per- 
plexity.” A little more than a year ago 
THE INDEPENDENT published an account 
of this novelist, written by Ivan Lavet- 
sky; nor can his work be altogether un- 
miliar, since the present translator has 
previously given us his rendering of 
Silence. .The little novel of today, 
whose principal figure is one Dr. 
Kerzhenseff, is no Hamlet, but this 
character is, like the Shakespearean 
Dane, sicklied o’er with the pale cast of 
thought. His morbidity is joined to 
inordinate pride; for, as Mr. Baring has 
written : 

“The Russian character can, roughly speak- 
ing, be divided into two types, and these two 
types dominate the whole of Russian literature. 
The first is Lucifer, the fallen angel. The sec- 
ond type is that of the hero of all Russian 
folk-tales, Ivan Durak, Ivan the Fool.” 

Andreiyeff’s hero is, of course, the 
former type. And his wonderfully in- 
genious confession of a murder, fasci- 
nating alike in its motives and its perpe- 
tration, is distinctly melodramatic. We 
can understand its author being called 
“the Edgar Allan Poe of Russian let- 
ters,” but A Dilemma is Poe the pathol- 
ogist, not Poe the artist. Yet it would 
be idle to deny its morbid power. A 
gulf gapes between the tales that come 
to us out of Russia and those mock Rus- 
sian tales we ourselves write. Gilbert 
Watson’s Forbidden Ground’ is one of 
these last; tho here we have an Albanian 


8A DILEMMA. 





By Leonidas Andreiyeff. Translated 
from the Russian by John Cournos. Philadelphia: 
Brown Bros. $1.50. 

‘Forsippen GROUND. $ By Gilbert Watson. 
1.35. 


New 
York: John Lane Co. 


. 


field 
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scene. Its lurid cover alone—orange 
sky, black and green rocks, barbaric pal- 
ace in middle distance—tells us the whole 
story. John Ironside’s Red Symbol is 
another such tale.” This is a mystery 
story of love and adventure, Anglo- 
Saxons and Slav conspirators, sure 
to be found “a rattling good yarn” 
by its quota of readers, but hardly a 
subject for serious review. Concerned 
as it is with crime, and types that 
are abnormal in so far as they are 
not purely artificial, such a romance 
might well serve as a foil for the critic 
of Russian fiction. Above all, the cur- 
sory examination of such a detective 
tale or story of perils well escaped, that 
is created only for the momentary thrill, 
would throw into relief the sentiment of 
overwrought, too tense, too concentrated 
feeling, that powerful introspection 
coupled with a sense of logic become the 
tyrant, which is one frequent impression 
of really-and-truly Russian fiction. In 
the true Russian novels, logic, reason 
are of such exaggerated importance in 
the action and development of charac- 
ters as to become monstrous, unbeliev- 
able. This is not to deny that the Rus- 
sian novel moves—where it moves at all! 
—with the brutal power of the Indian 
Juggernaut. It is only to assert that 
much science has made its characters, 
if not mad, then at bottom unscientific ; 
wanting, at least, universality ; while the 
novels themselves are deficient in art, as 
we understand the matter. After all, 
“Russia is a freak of nature,” as Dos- 
toievsky never wearied of confessing. 
Mr. Baring is an eager reader of Rus- 
sian verse; and here, too, the American 
publisher has been busy. Our critic 
praises, above all, “the poetry arising 
from the incidents of everyday life,” the 
homeliness, the temperance, of Russian 
poets. Remembering Heine’s mot about 
translators, we have little to say of the 
newly issued volume, Russian Lyrics, 
containing specimens of Pushkin, Ler- 
montoff, Tolstoy, Maikow, Nikitin, 
Nekrassow, Nadson and others. “I once 





‘Tue Rep SyMBoL. 
trated by F. C. Yohn. 
$1.50. 

®Russtan Lyrics; Sones or Cossack, Lover, Pa- 
TRIOT, AND Peasant. Done into English Verse b 
Martha Gilbert Dickinson Bianchi. New York: Duf- 
& Co. $1.20. 


By John Ironside. Illus- 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
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read a very admirable and exact Rus- 
sian translation of Alfred de ee 
Nights, M. de Vogiié has written; “i 
produced the same sensation as a a 
upon a beautiful corpse, for the soul 
had fled.” The life of a lyric, its beauty, 
“cannot be transferred into a foreign 
tongue,” he continues. No less impos- 
sible than the rendering of Musset in 
Russian is the Englishing of these 
earthy Slavic songs—written, in the first 
place, in so exotic a tongue, used by 
folk so different from our own, and 
used more intimately than we often dare 
to use ours, in poetry. The lyrics seem 
to be translated faithfully at least, and a 
keen effort has been made to reproduce 
the rhythm of the original. Like Mr. 
Baring’s book, this collection of songs is 
excellent literary journalism. And one 
cannot fail to be interested in this jour- 
nalism, for it regards a literature which 
has not only exerted a great influence 
upon the intellectual development of the 
younger generations, but has, in Prince 
Kropotkin’s words, furnished “the step- 
ping stones in the development of Rus- 
sian youth within the last fifty years,” 
and in the evolution of the modern 
Russia. 
& 


Books for the Young 


Square, like the children’s books of 
our Own generation, are the new 
volumes for youthful readers issued by 
T. Y. Crowell & Co.—square, but 
smaller and better suited to the young 
fist. Such a book is Norman Hinsdale 
Pitman’s Chinese Fairy Stories.’ It is a 
pleasant volume—both in its narratives 
and in the simplicity of its colored illus- 
trations. Children may probably be 
counted on to overlook the common- 
placeness of these last. And, from 
Yow-To’s First Lesson to The Bride of 
the Dragon King we like these moral 
but not too moralistic tales; tho we 
should like also to have had the writer 
indicate whether we owe them more to 
Chinese legend, or (as we suspect) to 
his own ingenuity. The author is an 
American teacher in the Provincial Col- 
lege, near Peking. 





CHINESE Farey Strortes. By Norman Hinsdale 
Pitman. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1. 


The Story of Jesus’, which comes to 
us in the same edition, is adapted for 
readers of from eight to twelve years. 
The chapters here are not above two or 
three pages in length; in all, there are 
sixty-three of them. No doubt there is 
a place for this book, altho the task is 
not accomplished this time with excep- 
tional grace. Neither are the pictures 
distinguished. However, the task of 
the adapter has been executed with 
perfect reverence. Almost as much may 
be said for the newly told Stories from 
Shakespeare;* but can it be that, “not- 
withstanding the immense popularity of 
the ‘Tales’ by Charles and Mary Lamb 
there is room for a new rendering,” as 
the publishers tell us? We doubt it, in 
spite of Mr. Carter’s good intentions, and 
the prettiness of Miss Hammond’s work 
in colors. 

More ambitious is the volume entitled, 
The Boys Cuchulain,’ that all our future 
Presidents will mispronounce and enjoy. 
The illustrations in color are the work 
of Stephen Reid, and Miss Eleanor 
Hull, who, twelve years ago, brought 
out a grown-ups’ Cuchullin Saga, is the 
author here. The subtitle of her new 
book is Heroic Legends of Ireland, and 
one is glad to have a cycle of hero tales 
not nearly so well known as the Arthur- 
ian legends, yet distinguished by some of 
the same qualities (and others of its 
own), brought within the reach of the 
youngsters. Even the unflagging Mr. 
and Mrs. Andrew Lang have slighted 
Irish folk-lore; and Miss Hull has done 
boyhood a real favor in offering it this 
gift. Miss Hull. does not believe in 
“writing down” to the supposed level of 
child readers; like Hawthorne, she be- 
lieves childhood to possess “an unesti- 
mated sensibility to whatever is deep or 
high, in imagination or feeling,” and lets 
her theme soar “whenever such is its 
tendency.” Partly for that reason, only 
such boys as have enjoyed other and 
easier myths are likely to appreciate 
these. But such, at least, are assured 
of a manly hero; tho some will, per- 





"Ts Story oF we teg Totp ror Curtpren. By 
E. F. Jones. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. io 


8STor1es FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Thos. Carter. 
New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 


‘Tue Boys’ Cucnutatn. By Eleanor Hull. New. 
York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.56. 
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haps, prefer a hero of more modern ex- 
periences; the author of Jn the For- 
bidden Land having very recently con- 
densed his adventures in an illustrated 
volume that should kindle the spirit of 
even the unimaginative bantling.” Do 
you, however, consider Tibet’ too con- 
temporaneous a matter for the young- 
ster? Are you afraid that it might even 
tempt him into peeping into news- 
papers? Well, then, there is the story 
of Siegfried," whose illustrator is Cuchu- 
lain, albeit the storyteller is another. 
The book is most invitingly divided into 
adventures, not chapters. Both text and 
pictures here are praiseworthy. The 
same, one may add, is true of Susan 
Cunnington’s Stories from Dante,’ a most 
handsome work, “intended primarily for 
younger readers,” but one which “many 
older persons will find of interest and 
value as an easy method of becoming ac- 
quainted with the great Italian poet.” 
This last statement is authoritative. It is 
quoted from the cover “blurb.” No 
“blurb” is necessary in the case of the 
late Joel Chandler Harris’s work—a 
specimen of which has just reached us. 
Uncle Remus “goes without saying.” 
The number of great men, ere Rous- 
seau’s day and since, whose youthful 
minds have been stimulated through a 
reading of Plutarch, is inestimable. A 
contemporary publisher has thought, 
however, that the children of today are 
not “up” to the reading of their fathers 
and forefathers; so we have The Chil- 
dren’s Plutarch, the Greek and Latin 
Lives being separately offered.’ This 
constitutes a really excellent specimen of 
inexpensive book-making ; and there are 
a few vigorous illustrations in black and 
white by Walter Crane. The retelling of 
Plutarch is still further distinguished by 
the collaboration of Mr. Howells, who 





SAn Expiorer’s ADVENTURES IN TiBET. By A. 
meg Savage Landor. New York: Harper & Bros, 
I 

°Tue Herotc Lire anp Exports oF SIEGFRIED, THE 
Dracon-Stayer. An Old Story of the North. By 
Dora Ford Madelay. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell 


& Co. $1.50. 
"Stories FROM Dante. By Susan Cunnington. With 
illustrations in color by Evelyn Paul. ew York: 


Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. $1.50. 
SUncte Remus AND THE LittLe Boy. 
Chandler Harris. Illustrated by 
ton: Smail, Maynard & Co. 
°Tue CHILDREN’S PLUTARCH. 


By Joel 
J. M. Conde. Bos- 


Arranged by F. J. 


Gould. Two Volumes: Tales of the Greeks, Tales 
of _ Romans. New York: Harper & Bros. 75 cents 
each. 
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tells us in one of his four-page introduc- 
tions that the adapter’s work 

“is very well done, indeed, with. a feeling for 
the original and a faith in it which no criti- 
cism or research can ever quite dissipate.” 
Mr. Gould himself adds a preface, and 
a biographical note in which the infant 
public is informed that Hdvitapyos was 
born at Chaeronea, about A. D. 46. Mr. 
Wheeler, on the other hand, offers the 
modern boy information about a much 
more decent hero: Napoleon Bonaparte.” 
His biography is from the British angle, 
and is handsomely illustrated. When we 
say that the book is “from the British 
angle” we mean, of course, that it is far 
more considerate of Bonaparte than a 
French biography ordinarily is. From 
Abbott to Rosebery the English-speaking 
historians have been hypnotized by the 
usurper. Mr. Wheeler treats him with 


exceeding gentleness in a volume that is 


overwhelmingly military. 


The Incidence of Taxation. By E. R. A. 
Seligman. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $3. 

“Who pays the taxes?” This is the 
question which Professor Seligman sets 
out to answer. With a wealth of scholar- 
ship attested by abuindant reference to 
books, reports and investigations in all 
languages, and with unbiased analysis of 
numerous, bewildering theories, he 
shows where the burden of all the im- 
posts which hard-driven statesmen de- 
vise finally rests. As to who pays the 
tariff there has been ample discussion, 
tho little agreement hitherto; but the in- 
cidence of the most important of all 
taxes, the real estate tax, has been little 
considered by the mass of citizens. By 
instinct the rent payer feels that fluctua- 
tions in city taxation don’t affect him, 
for, in any event, the landlord charges 
“all that the traffic will bear.” This 
comfortable confidence, Professor Selig- 
man shows, is largely justified, because, 
undoubtedly, the landlord pays the tax 
on the Jot value, which in New York 
City is eight-thirteenths of the whole; 
and as to who pays the tax on buildings 
authorities are sO divided that laymen 





cannot pretend to say. The writer 
~ THE Boys’ Napoteon. By ~~}: F. B. Wheeler, 
F. R. Hist. S. New York: Thos. Y. Crowell & Co. 


$1.50. 
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agrees with the majority that the ten- 
ant ultimately pays this tax in the shape 
of higher rent; but the reasoning which 
supports this contention is not so conclu- 
sive as the reasoning in other parts of 
this able work. Complaining real estate 
dealers, who vainly strive at election 
times to persuade their tenants to join 
forces. in fighting for reduced city 
budgets, would profit notably by study- 
ing some chapters of this book. 
as 
The American Flower Garden. 
Blanchan. Planting Lists by Leonard Bar- 
ron. [Illustrated with ninety-two full- 
page photographs. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $5. 

In a new issue from last year we re- 
ceive as beautiful a book of gardens as 
has ever been published in this country, 
and which will receive a fresh demand. 
There are sixteen chapters which will 
give the choicest suggestions to those 
who will create a new garden or reform 
an old rugged one. Instructions are 
given for designs, whether of a formal 
garden or what is called an old-fashioned 
one, the wild garden, the rock garden, 


By Neltje 


the water garden, the rose garden, and 
abundant instructions about trees, shrubs, 
perennials, annuals, bulbs and vines, and 
all with a wealth of attractive illustra- 
tions. Our only fear is that the fascina- 
tion of the book may tempt the ambitious 
reader to try more than he can accom- 


plish for himself. Yet the failure to 
equal the pattern will still allow great 
pleasure and no little measure of success. 
The publishers, who also issue the maga- 
zines, Country Life in America and The 
Garden Magazine, move their establish- 
ment this October to Garden City, L. L., 
where they will devote fifty acres to mak- 
ing such gardens as they so well describe. 
We should add that the lists of plants 
and trees for cultivation given at the end 
of each chapter are excellently selected. 


& 


of Hatfield, Massachusetts. By 
White Wells and Reuben Field 
Springfield, Mass.: F. C. H. Gib- 


A Histo 
Danie 
Wells. 
bons. 

We have in this volume an account of 
the development of the social and indus- 
trial life of the old town of Hatfield from 
its first settlement, an account of the resi- 
dences with personal reminiscences of the 
people who have lived in them, and brief 
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historical accounts of religious and edu- 
cational institutions, and genealogies of 
the families of the first settlers. Hat- 
field was settled in the first half of the 
seventeenth century by a colony mainly 
from Hartford, and it suffered in the 
Indian wars and had its part in subse- 
quent struggles. Very properly the vol- 
ume gives special attention to the early 
history. We have the story of those 
who were carried captive to Canada by 
the Indians, and of the man who kicked 
his minister when he prayed for the King 
and Parliament. Hatfield has reason to 
be proud that Williams College and 
Smith College were founded by its citi- 
zens and that the first president of 
Princeton and the third of Yale were its 
townsmen. It is a beautiful old Connec- 
ticut valley town which is now famous 
for its tobacco fields, as earlier for broom 
corn. A book like this is not for easy 
reading, but for biographical and gene- 
alogical reference, and to. cultivate the 
local pride of the descendants of the first 
settlers, some of whom yet occupy the 
old farms, not crowded out by the Irish 
and Germans who have swarmed in these 
fertile meadows, and who now share the 
local patriotic spirit. 
& 

The Epic of Moses. “Two volumes. 
The Epic of Saul. One volume. 
The Epic of Paul. One volume. 
Poems. One volume. 
Five volumes 8vo in set. 
& Wagnalls Co. $15. 

Professor Wilkinson’s Epic of Paul 
is well known, and his Epic of Saul and 
Epic of Moses have now been before 
the public for four years, and he has 
done well to gather these and his fugi- 
tive poems in uniform volumes. They 
are very handsomely issued, in legible 
type, and by varying the thickness of the 
paper the volumes are made of uniform 
thickness. We have previously given 
attention to the three epics, in which the 
biblical stories are developed in blank 
verse, with much ingenuity of invention 
and with theological digression to jus- 
tify the ways of God to man. That he 
always succeeds in this is not clear, 
especially in such a climax as that which 
the author makes of the destruction of 
Korah. Dathan and Abiram. The 
stories of the three biblical characters 
are made interesting and readable, altho 
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there is lacking the majesty of Milton’s 
measure. Of the short poems, which 
we are glad to see here collected, a num- 
ber first appeared in THe INDEPENDENT. 
The most considerable is “Webster, an 
Ude,” which expresses the author’s fer- 
vent admiration for a statesman who 
has suffered much for his subserviency 
to the South, but who is one of the 
greatest characters in our history. We 
first recognized Professor Wilkinson’s 
critical powers and fiterary skill long be- 
fore he was made professor of-poetry in 
the University of Chicago, when he pub- 
lished a series of trenchant criticisms on 
Lowell’s writings and on other authors; 
and, later, in his vigorous discussion of 
religious questions. 
& 

The Fight for Conservation. By Gifford 

Pinchot. New York: Doubleday, Page 

& Co. 60 cents. 

The title of this little volume gives 
us a hint before we open it that we are 
to find a tense and vigorous presenta- 
tion of a timely subject, and we are not 
disappointed. Tho not a_ systematic 


treatise or an exhaustive analysis of the 
problem involved, Mr. Pinchot briefly 
sets forth the essential features of this 
most important national issue which, he 
points out, is fundamental to all other 


questions. Conservation, as a term for 
expressing a new movement in politics 
and reform, has become in three years 
a household word. In 1907 few citizens 
knew its meaning. Since the convention 
of May, 1908, its application has broad- 
ened until it represents a definite policy 
originally outlined by Mr. Pinchot, Mr. 
Newell and ex-President Roosevelt, and 
now, since the St. Paul convention, more 
than ever a prime factor in our national 
politics and problems. The great things 
sought by conservation are few and sim- 
ple but too often obscured by false is- 
sues and unreal and conventional think- 
ing. “A square deal for every man,” 
“equality of opportunity” must be se- 
cured if the future of our country is to 
be safe. Essentially, therefore, Mr. Pin- 
chot points out, the conservation policy 
involves “Morality breaking into poli- 
tics”—and too long has this union been 
delayed. Conservation as defined by Mr. 
Pinchot is based upon three underlying 
principles; first, natural resources now 
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existing on this continent must be devel- 
oped for the benefit of the people who 
are here now; second, waste must be 
prevented; third, the natural resources 
must be developed and preserved for the 
benefit of the many and not merely for 
the profit of a few, in a word, the great- 
est good for the greatest number for the 
longest time. Tho there is not a great 
deal new in the book, much of the ma- 
terial having previously appeared in the 
form of magazine articles, the clear, 
fearless treatment of a vital theme, giv- 
ing in small compass an unequivocal re- 
view of the problem reduced to its sim- 
plest terms, is a distinct contribution to 
the literature of the subject. 
& 
Fungous Diseases of Plants. 
Minge Duggar. 
Co. $2. 

This book is the most comprehensive 
work on plant pathology yet published in 
America. The subject is comparatively 
new ; indeed, the first work to which this 
title could be applied was Kiihn’s 
“Krankheiten del Kultergewachse,” pub- 
lished in 1858. In no country, however, 
have the fungi attacking plants been 
more systematically studied than in the 
United States in the past twenty-five 
years. Excepting. the publications of the 
agricultural experiment stations, and the 
smaller works of Burrill, Farlow, Under- 
wood, Weed and Scribner, this is the first 
general text covering the whole of this 
field. A knowledge of fungous diseases 
and their prevention is a matter of con- 
siderable economic importance, inasmuch 
as they destroy annually large crops, and 
fields of cultivated plants. Dr. Duggar’s 
book brings together in convenient and 
available form much exact information 
on this subject. Beginning with a de- 
scription of “culture methods” and tech- 
nique, he takes up the physiological rela- 
tions: parasitism, germination studies, 
general relations to environment factors, 
artificial infection and the principles of 
disease control. Next, he treats the 
fungous diseases of plants, taking up the 
fungi in their taxonomic order. In the 
discussion three points are emphasized: 
first, the pathological effects and other 
relations of host and parasite; second, 
the life history of the casual fungus; 
finally, the remedial treatment. Dr, Dug- 
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gar’s book bears very favorable compari- 
son with the Continental literature on 
this subject, with Marshall Ward’s work 
in England, with Frank's, Hartig’s, Sor- 
auer’s and Winter’s in Germany, Cornu’s 
and Prillieux’s in France, and Comes’s 
in Italy. The book is written in a clear, 
direct way and contains a wealth of ma- 
terial valuable for the scientist and the 
agriculturalist alike. It is well printed, 
with a large number of excellent illus- 
trations. 


st 
Literary Notes 


.... The Amerika Esperantisto, of Chicago, 


offers a grammar pamphlet of Esperanto free 
to any one who will write for it. 


....The London publishers, Smith & Elder, 
are preparing a new Biographical Edition of 
Thackeray, which will be issued in honor of 
his centenary—ig11. For this, Lady Ritchie 
has rearranged the Biographical Prefaces, mak- 
ing changes and additions. The edition will 
consist of twenty-six volumes. The earlier 
Biographical Edition was issued in America 
by the Messrs. Harper. 


....-Max Nordau contributes. to the New 
York Bookman an account of Bjérnson’s Paris 
Days. Bjornson turned to Paris chiefly as a 
refuge from the storms of his native coun- 
try’s politics—teapot tempests. He met few 
Frenchmen there; his society was exclusively 
Norwegian. Mr. Nordau narrates the petty 
circumstances leading to the ultimate coldness 
between him and the great novelist. One 
fall evening, in 1884, the latter sipped Span- 
ish wine with Nordau, and discussed Amer- 
ican customs duties. Some of his statistics 
were unbelievable, which his companion did 
not fail to point out; “upon which . . . he 
flew into a passion, and replied almost in a 


shriek, ‘How dare you contradict me? You 
forget who I am. I will not tolerate being 
so. treated.’” Nordau rejoined: “Herr 


Bjérnson, it is not generous to adopt this tone 
to me under my own roof, where considera- 
tion for a guest prevents my answering in a 
similar way,” and he adds: “We never saw 
each other again.” 


....Don C. Seitz, of the New York World, 
is once more an author. This time his book 
is entitled Elba and Elsewhere, and the illus- 
trations thereof in caricature are by Maurice 
Ketten. The text, as may be supposed, deals 
with travel and describes many visited places. 


Mr. Seitz says what he has to say very char- . 


acteristically and very entertainingly. Here 
and there a novel idea stands forth as only 
Mr. Seitz can make it stand, and the reader 
laughs merrily with, but not at, the author in 
his kindly jests. His comparison of the Ca- 
sino at Monte Carlo with the New York Stock 
Exchange is a fair example of the epigrammatic 
way in which Mr. Seitz “covers” his subject. 
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He uses the word “purveyed” twice in the 
book, once on page 40 and again on page 70. 
On page 24 Mr. Seitz in a reference to the 
armorial bearings of Monaco remarks that they 
should be the plucked goose and the sheared 
lamb, rampant, whereas the artist thru lack of 
understanding or by failing to read the text 
carefully has portrayed the lamb en passant. 
The book is nevertheless very pleasant read- 
ing. (Harpers. $1.25.) 


ro 
Pebbles 


“Mrs. Davis has a new little baby.” 

Breathless interest. 

“It looks just like its mother.” 

Chorus: “Poor little thing!”—Buffalo Ex- 
press. 


“GARDENING has restored young Spriggles to 
health. Great thing, gardening.” : . 

“It was gardening that knocked him out in 
the first place.” - 

“How strange. What kind?” 

“Roof.”—Newark News. 


Two lawyers before a probate judge recent- 
ly got into a wrangle. At last one of the dis- 
putants, losing control over his emotions, ex- 
claimed to his opponent: , 

“Sir, you are, I think, the biggest ass I ever 
had the misfortune to set eyes on.” 

“Order! Order!” said the judge, gravely. 
“You seem to forget that I am in the room.” 
—The Green Bag. 


Otp Lawyer—Young man, it strikes me 
that you are very much attached to Miss 
Plainwell. 

Young Attorney—She owns three hundred 
acres of land in Kansas. ; 

Old Lawyer—What has that got to do with 
the case? F ’ 

Young Attorney—Why, isn’t that sufficient 
grounds for an attachment?—Chicago News. 


J. Apam Bene, of Minnesofa, the humorist 
of the House while he was in it, and whose 
humor still bubbles, despite the fact that he 
was elected to stay at home, tells the follow- 
ing on a friend of his who travels for a carpet 
firm: 

“My friend,” said Bede, “is of a saving dis- 
position, and he recently had to make a long- 
ish jaunt with two trunks. Arriving at the 
station he approached a stranger standing on 
the platform and said: ‘Are you going to Chi- 
cago on this train?’ | 

“ TI a a 

s ‘Haye you any baggage?’ 

oe 

“Well, friend, you can do me a favor, and 
it won’t cost you a cent. I’ve got two good 
sized trunks here and they always make me 
pay excess for one. You can get one checked 
on your ticket and save me some money.’ 

“*VYes, but I haven’t any ticket.’ 

“But you said just now that you were go- 
ing on this train.’ 

““So I am. I’m the conductor’ ”—San 
Francisco Examiner, 
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Condition of the Republican 
Party 


Mr. Payne, chairman of the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, defend- 
ed the new tariff, last week, in the con- 
vention which had nominated him for an- 
other term. It was, he asserted, “a gen- 
eral revision downward,” and “no 
amount of special pleading, no misstate- 
-ment of facts, nor any suppression of 
material facts” could “ever make it ap- 
pear otherwise.” There is no special 
pleading in the recent report of the Gov- 
ernment’s Bureau of Statistics, showing 
that the average rate on dutiable imports 
for the first year of the new law was 
41.3 per cent., against 42.2, 42.8 and 
42.4 per cent. for the last three years of 
the Dingley tariff. These figures prove 
that the “general downward” movement 
has not been a headlong and precipitous 
one. Mr. Payne’s friend, Vice-President 
Sherman, recently asked a Western audi- 
ence to consider whether it would not 
soon be “necessary to check a sentiment 
for downward revision and resort to re- 
vision upward.” The chairman of the 
Ways and Means Committee does not go 
so far as that, but he appears to believe 
that the new tariff is a most commend- 


able and successful example of wise leg- 
islation. 

In his address to the convention he 
said nothing about the present condition 
of the Republican party, which is suffer- 
ing by reason of the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
and on account of menacing factional 
quarrels which originated in what he 
calls the “general revision downward.” 
And yet the condition of the party is such 
that it deserves the very careful consid- 
eration of leaders like Mr. Payne and of 
conventions like the one that nominated 
him again for a place in the House. 

He must have had in mind certain 
warnings and expressions of opinion 
which should appeal with much force to 
a confirmed standpatter and a prominent 
officer of the Cannon organization in the 
House. First, there was the election, in 
the Fourteenth Massachusetts District, 
of Eugene N. Foss, a Democrat. In only 
sixteen months a Republican plurality of 
14,200 was followed there by a Demo- 
cratic plurality of 5,640. In a district 
which had never before been represented 
by a Democrat, the Republican vote fell 
from 20,909 to 9,340, and there was a 
Democratic gain of 6,700. The issues of 
a national character were the new tariff, 
reciprocity with Canada, and the high 
cost of living. Not long afterward, the 
Rochester district in New York, which 
had been represented by Republicans 
continuoisly for twenty years, elected 
James S. Havens, a Democrat. Here a 
Democratic plurality of 5,440 followed a 
Republican plurality of 10,160, and the 
Republican loss was 14,000. In both 
these districts the dominant party had 
been led by confidence in its majorities 
at previous elections to nominate men 
that were weak or unworthy. It suffered 
by reason of its lack of political com- 
mon sense as well as on account of its 
tariff legislation. 

Maine has elected a Democratic Gov- 
ernor for the first time in thirty years, 
and will send a Democrat to the Senate 
in place of Mr. Hale. In Kansas, four 
standpat members of the House have 
been rejected. In Iowa at least 60 per 
cent. of the Republicans support the 
Senators who voted against Mr. Payne’s 
tariff bill. In a convention they cheered 
one of these Senators who said: “T re- 
fused to follow Aldrich, Hale, Lodge, 
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Cannon, Payne and Dalzell into a sneer- 
ing, Open, contemptuous repudiation of 
my party platform.” Six of Speaker 
Cannon’s committee chairmen have been 
defeated in primaries. One of these is 
Mr. Tawney, chairman of the important 
Committee on Appropriations. It was in 
his district, at Winona, Minn., that the 
President made a memorable address in 
defense of the new tariff. Mr. Cannon 
himself has become so unpopular and so 
heavy a load on the party’s back that his 
old supporters in the House shiver at the 
thought of his making speeches in their 
districts. In several States, factional 
bitterness due to a division upon national 
questions is intensified by local quarrels. 
An “old guard” of petty Republican 
bosses in New York, affiliated with the 
Vice-President, is striving to retain its 
hold upon legislation and the offices. 
while an investigating committee, driven 
to its work by the foul disclosures of the 
Allds inquiry, is daily taking testimony 
which excites the anger of the pcople 
against these bosses and the corporations 
which they and their legislative allies 
have served. 

To the blindness of regulars who long 
ago ceased to learn anything in politics 
has been added the unwise treatment of 
insurgents by higher authority. Months 
ago there were rumors that the Republi- 
can legislators who earnestly criticised 
and vigorously opposed the Payne-Ald- 
rich tariff had been punished by a with- 
drawal of the patronage to which by cus- 
tom they were entitled. But proof that 
these rumors were well-founded was not 
shown. In the remarkable Norton letter, 
the President now permits it to be kgown 
that he did so withhold patronage, but 
has decided to restore it. Does not the 
average man say that it was withdrawn 
in resentment before the political 
strength of the insurgents had been de- 
veloped—possibly with an expectation 
that in this way they would be crippled 
—and that it was given back only after 
their political power had been clearly 
shown? The President was unfortunate 
in those advisers who induced him thus 
to use Federal patronage for punishment 
or restraint. Official admission that it 
was so used merely intensifies the bitter- 
ness of factional revolt. 

Democrats are rising to their oppor- 
tunity. This has been shown by the 
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nominations of Dr. Wilson in New Jer- 
sey, and Judge Baldwin in Connecticut, 
and by the popular demand that Mayor 
Gaynor shall become the party’s candi- 
date for Governor in New York. All 
signs point now to a large measure of 
Democratic success in the States and to 
the election of a Democratic majority in 
the House. Those who are familiar with 
the history of Congresses containing a 
Republican majority in the upper branch 
and a Democratic majority in the lower 
one, with a Republican in the White 
House, can foresee the effect upon legis- 
lation in a general way. It can be said, 
without questioning the wisdom or sin- 
cerity of either party, that the work of 
such a Congress will leave much to be 
desired. 

The loss of ability to carry forward 
steadily a legislative program in the plan- 
ning of which the progressive element of 
the Republican party has exerted much 
influence will be a heavy price to pay for 
the blunders which caused the insurgent 
division and opened the door for the con- 
tests which that division has promoted. 
Tariff revision offered to the party and 
to the new President a great opportun- 
ity. It is deplorable that they did not 
take advantage of it for their own good 
and that of the public. It is unfortunate 
for them and for the public that thus far ~ 
they have shown no evidence of a pur- 
pose to correct promptly the errors that 
were made. We do not overlook the 
Tariff Board, by means of which it was 
possible to do something, but the people 
do not know that this board has made 
any progress. Political conditions re- 
quired that some official proof of its 
activity should be given to the public. A 
recent promise that its first report would 
be presented “within two years” could 
have no good effect in this year’s national 
campaign. 

The prospects of the Republican party. 
so far as the approaching elections are 
concerned, could even now be improved 
if there should be a conference of lead- 
ers, if concessions should be made, and 
if an agreement could be reached with 
respect to a policy and a program to be 
supported in an appeal to voters. But 


the factions are so sharply at variance 
that no movement toward union is ex- 
pected. The “progressives” are not in- 
clined to make any advances, and many 
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of the “regular” leaders will not realize 
until after the polls have been closed and 
the votes have been counted that they 
have lost anything. | 


st 
Mayor Gaynor’s Letter 


Mayor Gaynor’s letter to his sister in 
which he gives her an intimate account 
of his experience and feelings after he 
was shot is one to excite sympathy. We 
see a brave, manly man fighting almost 
inevitable death, and supported by the 
affection of his family. But there are in 
it two topics that arouse thought as well 
as sympathy. 

In one of them we get a glimpse of his 
outlook on that which may be after 
death. He puts it thus: 

“I was not a bit afraid to die if that was 
God’s will of me. I said to myself just as 
well now as a few years from now. No one 
who contemplates the immensity of Almighty 
God and of his universe and his works and 
realizes what an atom he is in it all can fear 
to die in this flesh, yea, even tho it were true 
that he is to be dissolved forever into the in- 
finity of matter and mind from which he came.” 

Far be it from us to belittle the cour- 
age and the incoherent faith which looks 
undismayed into the future, uncertain 
whether that future means the conscious 
existence of the soul in an eternal state, 
or its dissolution with the body. And 
God forbid that we should disparage that 
measure of faith in Almighty God which 
cannot decide whether his is a conscious 
will like ours, or whether he is to be 
imagined as “the infinity of matter and 
mind” out of which all things are 
evolved. God could not condemn one 
who by honest searching could not find 
out God. It is a great comfort and sup- 
port to be able so to find him; but if one 
questions reverently as Mayor Gaynor 
questions, then let one live as God would 
have him live, if there be a God, and let 
him live in precisely the same way, 
equally under the imperative law of jus- 
tice and love, because it is the law of 
“the infinity of matter and mind” which 
we call Nature ; and that will be good for 
the soul in this world, and in the next, if 
there be a next. Zeno also argued well. 

The other matter of general interest in 
the Mayor’s letter is his denunciation of 
the yellow journals, and particularly of 
the Hearst journals, which have so 
severely attacked him, particularly for 
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his refusal to interdict the pictures of the 
prize-fight which were excluded from so 
many other cities. Particularly he is of- 
fended at a “terrible cartoon,” and at 
falsehoods invented about him. The car- 
toon was coarse and bitter, but it could 
not have been taken as literal fact, and 
one with a tough hide would not have 
minded it; but to invent an interview 
with a Y. M. C. A. committee on the pic- 
tures was an outrage and was meant to do 
him an injury. Being Mayor, and being 
venomously attacked, this was likely to 
excite cranks and fools to assassinate 
him. As it was, the man who shot Mayor 
Gaynor was not incited to the act by this 
published abuse, but by a fancied per- 
sonal wrong; yet the Mayor is clearly 
right in his severe criticism of such crude 
and malicious abuse. Unfortunately it 
serves its purpose, and it pleases the 
class of readers for whom it is purveyed. 
Tt is crass and coarse and vulgar, and yet 
we are not sure that it is any more mali- 
cious than the abuse which we see every 
day, repeated with a persistent malignity, 
and in journals that are called high toned 
and high priced, not cheap yellow trash, 
but well written, spiced with wormwood, 
addressed to men of culture in the clubs, 
and thus attacking and misrepresenting 
men of commanding position whose pro- 
gressive measures offend the “interests.” 

We have not been wholly an admirer 
of Mayor Gaynor; and yet he has, with 
some shortcomings of temper, made a 
good Mayor. We presume he will be 
nominated by the Democrats for Gov- 
ernor and may very likely be elected. It 
is about time for a Democratic Governor, 
for it is a good while since David B. Hill 
and Grover Cleveland. Because the 
people believe that it is his purpose to 
act as if there were a God, to act in obe- 
dience to the moral laws imprest on “the 
infinity of matter and mind,” doubtless 
many Republicans will be glad to vote 
for him. To be thought honest is a great 
political asset. 


& 
The Drama of the People 


THE cinematograph is doing for the 
drama what the printing press did for 
literature, bringing another form of art 
into the daily life of the people. Plays 
are now within.the reach, literally, of the 
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poorest, as are good books and good pic- 
tures. The secret of cheapness in art as 
in other things is mechanical multiplica- 
tion. So long as a play required for each 
presentation the active co-operation of a 
considerable number of more or less tal- 
ented persons it could never be cheap, 
and in its better forms it was necessarily 
accessible to a comparatively small part 
of the population. But once on a cellu- 
loid film a spectacle can be reproduced 
indefinitely, the good as cheaply as the 
poor, and superiority is no longer handi- 
capped. The same effect is shown in 
the field of literature. Among the dollar 
and a half books published every year 
there is a large proportion of trash or 
worse, but the volumes sold for fifty 
cents or less comprise the world’s best 
literature. 

The moving picture shows are in gen- 
eral superior, both artistically and moral- 
ly, to the vaudeville and melodrama that 
they have driven out of business. It is 
a mistake to suppose that their amazing 
popularity is due altogether to their low 
price of admission. On the contrary the 
cinematograph has some advantages, not 
only over the cheap shows which it at 
first rivaled, but over any previous form 
of dramatic art. The most conspicuous 
of these advantages is spaciousness, dis- 
tance. The stage is at the best but a 
narrow platform. The characters must 
dodge out of the wings or pop out of a 
door at the back. They have their exits 
and their entrances, but all both neces- 
sarily sudden, more “dramatic” than life- 
like. 

But the moving picture show has a 
third dimension. The characters have a 
gradual approach and recession. The 
railroad train rushes out toward the 
spectator; the horseman rides off thru 
the woods or across the plain until he 
disappears in the distance. The scene of 
action is all outdoors. Rejoicing in this 
release from the limitations of the old 
drama, the moving picture plays at first 
were mostly routs. They gave the spec- 
tator a run for his money, a chase of 
comic or tragic character. 

The abolition of the painted scenery of 
the backdrop gives to the drama a sense 
of reality, a solidity, that it never had 
before. The mountains and clouds do 
not now show spots of threadbare can- 
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vas. The tumbling waves do not throw 
up a dust. The rocks and trees do not 
shiver at the touch of the actors. The 
sunshine is such as never came from cal- 
cium or carbon, and the wind that blows 
about loose hair and garments is not that 
of the electric fan. 

In the al fresco performance of troupes 
of summer players one corner of a lawn 
must serve as scene, helped out by a few 
potted shrubs and by trees with artificial 
limbs. The modern manager limits his 
playwrights to three or four changes of 
scenery on account of expense and the 
time it takes to set them. But for the 
cinematograph there are no such restric- 
tions. There may be as many scenes as 
in an Elizabethan drama, for the setting 
may be changed in the twinkling of an 
eye, or it may be gradually shifted to 
follow the actors without jar or rumble. 
The moving scenery of Wagner’s “Par- 
sifal” and the treadmill of the race- 
course plays, which aroused the admira- 
tion of our fathers, seem to us absurdly 
crude and clumsy. 

The divided stage, with its broken 
partition end on to the spectator, may 
also be sent to the lumber room. The 
moving picture has it in its power by 
alternating scenes to show us what is 
going on simultaneously in two different 
places, inside and outside a house, for 
example, or in adjoining rooms. He can 
vary at will the distance of the stage, giv- 
ing us a closer view at critical moments. 
When we would see more clearly what 
emotions the features of the heroine ex- 
press or what is in the locket she takes 
from her bosom we have no need to pick 
up opera glasses. The artist has fore- 
seen our desire and suddenly the detai: 
is enlarged for us until it fills the canvas. 

On the ordinary stage there is no good 
way of showing what is being written oz 
read, however essential this may be to 
the plot. The actor has to read aloud his 
letter as he writes it as tho he was not 
sure of its grammar. This device is no 
longer necessary. The incriminating 


note, the long lost will, the visiting card, 
the portrait, and the newspaper para- 
graph are shown to us directly and we do 
not have to hear of them at second hand. 
We see instantly what the hero sees when 
he puts the spyglass to his eye, and what 
the housemaid is looking at thru the key- 














hole. Ghosts, visions and transformation 
scenes are accomplished in a manner 
truly magical, without the aid of the old 
stage contrivances, the steam curtain, the 
trap and the deus ex machina. Flying 
is as easy as walking. Acrobatic feats 
are unlimited. Ali miracles are possible, 
even that most marvelous of miracles, 
the reversal of the course of life. 

The cinematograph theater is interna- 
tional. We do not have as formerly, 
translations, adaptations and misinterpre- 
tations. We have the real play, exactly 
as presented in Paris, London or Berlin. 
Villages in the Rocky and Carpathian 
Mountains look at the same scenes on th:e 
same day. Still, in spite of manifolding 
and syndicate management, some differ- 
ences of national taste may be observed 
by one who visits the popular theaters of 
various European countries. Americans 
seem to prefer comic incidents cor- 
responding to the usual short story ; Ger- 
mans, the sentimental novelette ; English, 
melodrama; French, passional intrigue, 
and Italians, classical tales. But in any 
place one may often have the opportun- 
ity of comparing the acting of several 
different nationalities. 

First night performances are no longer 
the privilege of the favored few. Every 
moving picture show is an original anc 
unique presentation. The actors have 
had no time to become jaded and me- 
chanical. 

The replica of a painting, tho by the 
same artist, is not esteemed so highly as 
the original. The three hundredth re- 
plica would be thought ridiculous. Yet 
of such repetitions our drama has hither- 
to consisted. The cinematograph actors, 
once their drama is satisfactorily played, 
are released from it and may go about 
their business of preparing another. 

Their achievement has now the per- 
manence of. a painting or a statue. 
Dramatic art may have a true history 
and make real progress now that direct 
comparisons can be made with the past. 
The great actor will still have fame but 
his head will not be turned by constant 
personal adulation. It is not the least of 
the advantages of the cinematograph 
that dead men cannot rise to receive the 
applause that follows their death-scene. 

The disadvantages of the cinemato- 
graph in comparison with the ordinary 
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drama cannot well be discussed at pres- 
ent because we do not know which of 
them are inherent and which remediable. 
The flickering and jerky action, now 
often so disagreeable, can be obviated by 
more rapid exposures and better adjust 


ment of apparatus. The cinematograph 
drama is still pantomime as was all 
drama everywhere in its primitive form. 
But the phonograph is losing its metallic 
twang and may soon be satisfactorily 
synchronized with the running film. The 
problem of photography in natural colors 
may be regarded as solved altho it can- 
not in its present stage stand the quick 
exposure and great enlargement neces- 
sary for moving pictures. If once the 
cinematograph drama can be made vocal 
and given lifelike color, the only thing 
further required for a perfect illusion of 
reality is a real perspective. It can be 
done by giving our two eyes different 
pictures and this is not impossible. It 
has been accomplished for small station- 
ary pictures by means of red and blue 
spectacles and other contrivances. How 
it can be managed we do not know. If we 
did we would not be engaged in writing 
editorials for a living. But we expect 
to see some time a stereoscopic colored 
speaking moving picture drama and it 
will be well worth seeing. It will be a 
new form of fine art not unworthy to 
rank with the elder arts. 


x 
Need It in Their Business 


Mr. C. W. Morse, sometime finan- 
cier, purveyor of ice and steamboat 
accommodations, late of New York, but 
now dwelling in the Federal prison at 
Atlanta, Georgia, has made a discovery 
that should interest a few American 
millionaires and some other persons. 
Mr. Morse is operating a typewriter in 
cataloging the books of the prison libra- 
ry. When Mrs. Morse visited him the 
other day he confided the discovery to 
her, and so the reporters got it. “I 
never knew before,” he remarked, “how 
little I knew; how little I could do any 
one thing well.” 

Mr. Morse is a good representative of 
others, whose intellectual poverty is not 
concealed by their material affluence. 
His self analysis is applicable to, let us 
say, five millions, more or less, prosper- 
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ous American citizens that have thus far 
led an out-of-jail life. Possibly for this 
reason they have not yet made for them- 
selves Morse’s discovery in psychology. 
Only a few of them will get an oppor- 
tunity to make it in prison. The others, 
we must hope, will at least reflect upon 
the vast possibilities which Mr. Morse’s 
experience reveals. 

Merely by way of suggesting some of 
the possibilities, one might ask what 
would happen if the “brilliant” and 
“rapid” sort of American business man, 
to which our remarks apply, knew more 
than a “‘little,” or could do any one thing 
well. For one thing, it would be possi- 
ble for the United States to have a 
monetary and banking system approxi- 
mately like those that have been devised 
by the civilized nations of Europe. For 
another thing, the American people 
might make a beginning upon the for- 
midable task of adjusting their tariff 
schedules to elementary principles of 
morality and economics. For yet an- 
other thing, American business might, 
in course of time, become the art of sup- 
plying the wants of the community on 
reasonable terms, instead of the art of 
marketing fake values. 

American business men as a whole 
are neither better nor worse, neither 
“brainier” nor stupider, than business 
men in other parts of the world, but 
American “business” itself has been in- 
fected with a spirit of conceit-and hum- 
bug, and American business metheds 
have been pretty thoroly bedeviled 
by men of the “rapid” kind and caliber. 
Upstarts, fakers, braggarts, from their 
childhood up, they have swelled and 
blustered, and manipulated “transac- 
tions” for all the world as if they had 
exceptional intelligence and “grasp,” 
when, as a matter of fact, their entire 
intellectual and moral capital has con- 
sisted in assurance and nerve, and their 
entire success, so far as they have at- 
tained success, has been made possible 
by the boundless and bottomless igno- 
rance of the sort of people that have 
admired them and aped them. 

With few exceptions the “business 
men” of this particular stripe may be 
identified with the “business men” who 
love to air their pet theory that “college 
spoils a man for business.” They have 
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always “begun at the bottom of the lad- 
der”; they have always “worked their 
way up.” They have no patience with 
“theorists” or with the “academic” view. 

Now it is quite true that the study of 
Latin and Greek, or the study of polit- 
ical economy and constitutional history 
may not fit a young man for “business,” 
but there is one thing that these seli- 
made and self-sufficient business men 
overlook. A college education includes 
not only the pursuit of studies prescribed 
in the curriculum, but also the experi- 
ences and _ disciplines providentially 
vouchsafed to college youth in theit 
freshman year. To those who have en- 
joyed these experiences and profited by 
them it is unnecessary to explain their 
subtle and permeating efficacy. It is 
enough to say that there is something 
about them which ordinarily insures a 
young man against ever again being cer- 
tain particular kinds of a fool. 

It would occupy the entire staff of the 
Census Bureau for a decade to compute 
how much American character, Ameri- 
can culture, American citizenship, and 
even American material prosperity, in 
any legitimate sense of the term, have 
suffered by reason of the spirit of blus- 
ter and brag and pretense in American 
business life. Horace Greeley once said 
that the American people needed, above 
all else, ‘‘a good licking,” but that unhap- 
pily there was no people that could “lick” 
them. We will be less severe and less 
confident than Mr. Greéley was, and 
summarize our reflections in the single 
observation that there is nothing which 
American “business” so much needs as 
the chastening disciplines of an old-fash- 
ioned, unreformed college freshman year. 

a 
A New Immigration 

A NEWSPAPER item which has probably 
attracted small attention—there are so 
many newspaper items nowadays—gives 
the report from New Orleans that ar- 
rangements have been made to bring one 
thousand peasant families from France to 
settle and cultivate 50,000 acres of land 
in Southwest Louisiana. It seems that one 
Gustave Camoin, a French citizen, came 
to Louisiana about a year ago and signed 
a preliminary contract for the purchase 
of the land; then returned to his own 
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country, organized two million dollar 
corporations, and undertook a lecture 
tour of the provinces with the salubrity 
and fruitfulness of Louisiana for his text. 
He is now back again in New Orleans, 
has consummated his purchase, and has 
made arrangements for the beginning of 
development work. 

The first hundred families of the new 
emigration are expected to land at New 
Orleans from Marseilles in February of 
the coming year. Others will follow as 
fast as the land can be opened up for set- 
tlement. But it is not the details of this 
undertaking which attract attention at 
the present moment; besides, we have 
few details, when all is said; it is the 
fact that such an undertaking is made 
at all, in an age when superficial observ- 
ers are proclaiming the decadence of 
France, and statisticians affirming her 
sterility. It reminds us that, tho Eng- 
land is the colonizing power to which this 
country owes its first debt, there was a 
day when France developed plans for 
colonizing, not two parishes or three, but 
a whole continent. In the “grand cen- 
tury,” France thought in terms of em- 
pire. And tho there is a great contrast 
between the project of the century and 
the experiment of today, it is a fact that 
France has given to the development of 
her African empire, of which the Anglo- 
Saxon world has heard so.little, the same 
largeness of vision, the same courage, 
and a wider wisdom. 

If the Anglo-Saxon world has, indeed, 
heard so little of this African empire of 
the French, that is partly because the 
colonies over which the tri-color floats 
remain largely administrative; for the 
number of French immigrants has been 
small enough. — It is difficult to make the 
Frenchman see the expedience of colon- 
izing Africa, or America, or Asia. He is 
happy at home; he is not forced out of 
his country by the pressure of popula- 
tion, as is the Englishman or the Ger- 
man. It is only the ambitious Basque 
who seeks out South American pastures ; 
and the Basque is hardly a Frenchman 
at all. Whence, it would be interesting 
to inquire, does the Louisianan immigra- 
tion draw its constituent members ? 

The news item does not tell us; that 
they will set sail from Marseilles is the 

most it vouchsafes. One may rest as- 
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sured, at any rate, that the worthy Gus- 
tave Camoin, in preaching this new agri- 
cultural crusade, has dwelt upon the fact 
that in entering Louisiana the immigrants 
will not really be leaving France at all. 
They will not be obliged to learn a new 
language, unless they wish to do so; they 
will find parish priests to marry them or 
bury them in tolerable French-Latin. 
And we venture to say that these new- 
comers will prove, in thriftiness and en- 
ergy, desirable additions to the popula- 
tion of the State that still bears the great 
Louis’s name. 
a 


The president of 
Princeton University 
properly resigns his 
office when he accepts the Democratic 
nomination as Governor of New Jersey, 
with the fair expectation of being elected 
by Republican votes. It would be impos- 
sible for him to fill both positions simul- 
taneously and do justice to either. At 
the same time the position at the head of 
so great a university as Princeton, a 
position to be held for life, is one that 
offers to a man ambitious of the most 
useful service larger opportunities than 
that of Governor for two years. His idea 
of the limitation of the duties of the ex- 
ecutive he thus defines, after recognizing 
the right to recommend and to veto legis- 
lation : 

“The power incident to the Governor’s office 
will never be used to coerce the Legislature 
into subordinating its judgment to my own. 
The law-making power will remain where it 
has been placed by the organic law of the 
State, in the hands of the elected representa- 
tives of the people.” 

That is a safe position, laid down by all 
our constitutions, but everything de- 
pends on the meaning of the word 
“coerce.” A President or a Governor 


Woodrow Wilson 


-can have great influence, and he has 


great power. It is a rare executive who 
in the exercise of his appointing power 
will not use it to recommend and per- 
suade; and it is the exercise of this 
power which is called coercion. 

ae 


It is greatly to the credit 
of William J. Bryan that 
he declares that he will 
not support Mayor Dahlman, the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Governor of Ne- 


Mr. Bryan an 
Insurgent 
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praska. The conditions are these. The 
attempt is being made in the State to 
enact a county option -law, and also a 
law requiring the closing of all saloons 
at 8 o’clock. In the Democratic State 
Convention a resolution opposing a 
county option law was defeated by the 
vote of 638 to 202; but yet Mr. Dahlman 
declares that if the legislature shall enact 
such a bill, or an early closing bill, he 
will veto it. Under these circumstances 
Mr. Bryan will enter the campaign for 
other Democratic candidates, but not for 
Mr. Dahlman. That is, Mr. Bryan pre- 
fers principle to party fealty, and he does 
it at some risk. Mr. Dahlman reminds 
Mr. Bryan of twenty years of support 
given him, and taunts him with the 
prophecy that he has got hold of the 
“wrong end of a red-hot poker,” and that 
in the election he “will get the biggest 
trimming which has been given in this 
or any other State in several decades.” 
We had not thought so ill of Nebraska, 
and are glad to think so well of Mr. 
Bryan. 
& 
Mr. Roosevelt has 
found that 
“Heaven has no rage like 
love to hatred turned, 
Nor hell a fury like a woman scorned.” 
He had done better not to start a Sap- 
phira club. It is not necessary for us 
to go into the merits of the controversy 
which Mrs. Storer has revived, finding 
a medium in the Springfield Republican, 
further than to say that it seems incred- 
ible that Mr. Roosevelt while President 
should ever have seriously thought of 
promoting her husband to be Ambassa- 
dor at Paris or London, for he is not 
a man of the caliber that would warrant 
it, however able his busy wife may be. 
We can imagine that President Roose- 
velt was quite flattering in those days 
to his old friend, and that they gathered 
hopes that could not be met. As to the 
break over the Archbishop Ireland mat- 
ter, it was very unwise in Mr. Roose- 
velt to allow the Storers to tell the Pope 
that he hoped the Archbishop would be 
made a Cardinal. Mr. Roosevelt never 
meant it to be known, and it must have 
been thru some indiscretion on the part 
of a Storer tongue that the subject of 
their interview with the Pope became 


The 
Belligerent Storer 


public. The present revival of a story 
better forgotten must be even more dis- 
agreeable to Archbishop Ireland than to 
Mr. Roosevelt, for we can hardly con- 
ceive that the Archbishop gave permis- 
sion to publish his letter. 


& 


It is one thing to lynch a 
negro, or even a white 
citizen, but quite another 
to lynch Italians not naturalized. At 
Tampa, Fla., last week two Italians were 
seized from two deputy sheriffs and were 
hanged by a mob. The Italians were 
charged with killing a man in a strike 
conflict and were being taken by the offi- 
cers to jail. We do not know whether 
they were citizens of Italy or had been 
naturalized, but we remember one very 
serious case in New Orleans where Ital- 
ian citizens were taken from jail and 
lynched, and it caused great humiliation 
and trouble to our State Department. 
Italy wanted to know why we could not 
protect her citizens, and we had to say 
that under our Constitution the National 
Government is powerless to protect. It 
is subordinate to the State authority, and 
we had to pay an indemnity to the fami- 
lies of the murdered men. But it is not 
quite clear that the National Government 
is powerless. Perhaps Congress could 
enact a law that in case of a capital 
charge.the accused, if an alien, should 
be tried by a Federal court and be under 
the protection of Federal officers. At 
any rate some way ought to be found by 
which Federal authority should investi- 
gate and punish in case of the lynching 
of the subject of a friendly nation. 


as 


It is a real revelation 
that comes to us thru 
the New York Sun, as 
to what is read on the East Side in New 
York. It seems that there is no more 
popular book, either in the libraries or 
as a good seller, than the Bible. One 
branch owns fifty copies, and these are 
all the time in circulation. It is a 
wonderful volume of great poems and 
essays, and its fiction alone appeals to 
all sorts of minds. After the Bible it 


Lynchings of 
Italians 


Good Reading 


seems that our common novels get no 
welcome compared with the good old 
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sound novels of Jane Austen, Walter 
Scott, Dickens, and Bulwer-Lytton; 
whose works are worn threadbare in 
tenement homes. “Two copies of the 
latest thriller will suffice on a Rivington 
street circulation shelf, where from 
twenty-five to thirty copies of David 
Copperfield are not enough to meet the 
demand.” Actually Shakespeare’s works 
are in constant demand. The last month- 
ly list of additions to one library in- 
cluded the Bible in several languages, 
ten of Shakespeare’s plays, essays of 
Ruskin, beside novels of Dickens, Thack- 
eray and Scott. What will come of this 
we know very well. It will be another 
of those revolutions or evolutions in 
society that will bring to the top what is 
now the bottom; while the degenerate 
readers of rotten rubbish, altho living in 
style, will go to the bottom. 


a 


ee We are glad to get a care- 
ful definition of modernism 

Defined £ 4 ° : : ° 

rom America, in an intelli- 
gent article giving an account of the Sil- 
lon and its condemnation by Pius X. It 
is as follows: 

“Modernism consists in transporting the spir- 
it and tendencies of democracy into religious 
thought and the institutions of the Church, and 
reduces doctrinal belief to the religious expe- 
riences of collective Christianity, thus restrict- 
ing the rule of the hierarchy to that of merely 
registering, expressing and formulating these 
collective aspirations.” 

This definition assumes much. It as- 
sumes that a hierarchy is essential to the 
Christian Church, which is much denied, 
and which is not to be gathered beyond 
serious question from the Gospels or the 
Epistles; and which is contrary to the 
fact of common knowledge, that there 
are indubitable Christian bodies whicli 
are not hierarchical. It next assumes 
that to this assumed hierarchy belongs 
the right of expressing and formulating 
the Christian faith, which is again not 
indubitable. It further errs in definition 
in that it declares that Modernism de- 
pends on “religious experiences” and 
“aspirations,” when, in fact, it depends 
chiefly on the evidence secured by his- 
torical criticism. It searches not so much 
inwardly as outwardly, seeking not feel- 
ing but objective truth. America objects 
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to Modernism because it “transports the 
spirit and tendencies of democracy into 
religious thought and the institutions of 
the church.” What does this mean? The 
spirit of democracy consists in allowing 
the people in general to search for what 
is wise and right and accept and act it; 
to let every one do this, and not merely 
kings or an aristocracy. Why is not that 
spirit right in the Church? Why may not 
Lord Acton or a university professor be 
as capable of finding religious truth as 
a high ecclesiastic? The spirit of democ- 
racy, of free search for truth by every- 
body will not hurt any Church. 
& 

An interesting piece of news 
is presented to the public 
in the statement that the in- 
vestiture of the new Prince of Wales will 
take place next year in Wales, in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the Welsh peo- 
ple. The time will be July; the place, 
Carnarvon Castle. The London Times 
considers that English opinion will gen- 
erally agree with that of the Welsh com- 
mittee which fixt upon Carnarvon, not 
because Edward I there solemnly pre- 
sented his infant son to the Welsh peo- 
ple as “a Prince of Wales who spoke no 
English”’—for history, upsetting tradi- 
tion, teaches that, tho Edward II was 
born at Carnarvon in 1284, he was not 
created Prince of Wales till 1301, at the 
Parliament of Lincoln—but for much 
better reasons: 

“Its fine position, in the midst of magnifi- 
cent scenery, gives it a natural primacy among 
the towns of Wales. Its great feudal castle, _ 
begun by Hugh Lupus at the end of the thir- 
teenth century, vainly attacked by Glendwr, 
and twice captured and recaptured during the 
great civil war, is by far the first of the old 
feudal strongholds of Wales, and . . . the 
least ruinous. Moreover, it is Crown prop- 
erty, whereas Cardiff Castle is a private dwell- 
ing. It is right that such a ceremony as the 
investiture should take place in such a build- 
ing, splendid -in itself and teeming with his- 
torical associations. For we may take it that 
this will be a real investiture.” 

The Thunderer expresses the hope that 
this rite, which follows the still greater 
“Solempnity” of the coronation by only 
a month, “will bring all Welshmen tc 
feel the greatness and the Imperial signi- 
ficance of what some of their leaders dis- 
paragingly call ‘the English connection.’ ” 
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A priest writing to The Catholic 
Register, of Toronto, is far less charitable 
to the Oberammergau people than is the 
Protestant Professor Rauschenbusch in 
our present issue. He criticizes the Pas- 
sion Play as a money-making scheme of 
the thrifty villagers: 

“Two-thirds of the total receipts go to the 
individual players. These receipts were in the 
neighborhood of a quarter of a million dollars 
ten years ago, and they will be much greater 
this year. One-third of the receipts go to the 
community. What proportion of this is spent 
for religious purposes? In the published re- 
ports of how the money was spent, in 1900, 
there is not a trace of a cent having been de- 
voted to purely religious purposes, tho a small 
proportion was, ’tis true, given to the hospital. 
The greater part was devoted to deepening and 
straightening the bed of the Ammer—a purely 
commercial enterprise. 

_ “The villagers have not the slightest inten- 
tion, tho they are taking in enormous sums of 
money, this year, to build a little chapel, well 
supplied with aitars, for the convenience of 
visiting priests.” 

& 


The automobilists resent the published 
charge that a multitude of people are 
foolishly mortgaging their homes that 
they may buy automobiles. The editor 
of The Horseless Age reports letters 
sent out to 24,000 bankers in the United 
States with blank forms, asking them to 
report to them as to people they knew 
who had mortgaged homes or borrowed 
money to buy an automobile. Answers 
had been received from 4,830 men, who 
reported 198,216 motors in their towns 
of which not more than 1,254 have been 
purchased by placing a mortgage, and 
not more than 7,475 have borrowed 
without a mortgage, that is in all, 4.4 
per cent. We doubt not that of these 
last many have bought them for their 
business and found them profitable. 

as 

Like his predecessor President Taft 
wants the Panama Canal fortified; and 
until the canal is finished he wants two 
new battleships a year, understanding 
that after that the efficiency of our fleet 
will be doubled and one a year will be 
enough. If the canal is to be completed 
in five years, and it takes about three 
years to build a battleship, only those put 
on the stocks for two years will be in 
readiness to take advantage of the canal 
at its opening, and we might drop to one 
in three years. But what is the likeli- 
hood of our going to war in these next 


two years? Battleships are getting to 
be an expensive luxury and not a neces- 
sity. 
a 

There was an attempt the other day by 
a mob to take a negro prisoner out of the 
jail in Frankfort, Ky., but the bravery of 
the county officials saved him. Judge R. 
L. Stout, in requiring the grand jury to 
investigate the matter thoroly, said well: 

“If citizens are to be allowed to take the 
administration of justice into their own hands 
and decide who shall be punished and who shall 
not, it will not be long until all private affairs 
and business matters will be controlled by such 
methods and anarchy will reign. That means 
there will be no law and no redress for any 
citizen. There is no bravery or courage in 
any man who joins with a lot of other men’ 
to kill a poor, cowering, trembling prisoner 
who is already in the custody of the law.” 


&. 


We are reminded by a correspondent 
that Chief Justice Taney, in his cele- 
brated decision affirming the constitu- 
tionality of the Fugitive Slave Law, did 
not give it as the opinion of the court 
that negroes had no rights that white 
men were bound to respect, but that: 
such was what the “fathers” believed at 
the time when the courts were estab- 
lished under the Constitution. We see 
no great difference, inasmuch as the de- 
cision was rendered in part on the basis 
of that belief. 2 


Many readers of the articles in Tur 
INDEPENDENT by Mrs. L. H. Harris will 
sympathize with her on the sudden death 
of her husband, who was for fifteen 
years professor of Greek in Emory Col- 
lege, Oxford, Ga., and who has now for 
seven years been connected with the edu- 
cational work of the Southern Methodist 
Church, in its publishing house in Nash- 
ville. He was a man of unusual talents 
and attainments, and his service for his 
Church will be much missed. 


& 


The shooting season is on, which is 
also the season for shooting one’s father 
or brother or best friend by mistaking 
him for a deer. Nearly every day brings 
a report of this sort. If insurance com- 
panies are inclined to cancel risks on 
aviators they might well consider the 
question whether it is safe to insure the 
hunters in the northern woods. 
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The Bretton Woods Convention 


THE twenty-third annual convention 
of the International Association of Acci- 
dent Underwriters was held at Bretton 
Woods, N. H., on September 20, 21, 22 
and 23. Walter C. Faxon, vice-president 
of the Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
of Hartford, Conn., presided and made 
an address of welcome. In his address 
President Faxon made a strong plea for 
the reform of policy contracts. Hon. 
Arthur I. Vorys, of Columbus, Ohio, 
dwelt upon the advisability of private 
ownership and government supervision 
of insurance. His address was entitled 
The Tendency to Socialism. In his re- 
marks he recognized and paid deserved 
tribute to the wide influence exerted by 
insurance men. Prof. Irving Fisher of 
Yale University spoke before the con- 
vention on “Insurance Companies and 
the Public Health.” There were also 
other addresses. 

& 
Enthusiasm 


RAILROAD managers figure that it 
costs more to slow down the engine, 
stop one minute at the station and start 
again, than it does to run the twenty or 
thirty miles to the next station on a clear 
track; this is of course based on fuel 
consumption and on the wear and tear 
of machinery. In the insurance busi- 
ness, as in other lines, enthusiasm is the 
fuel. It gencrates the power to run the 
human engine, and if a man loses his 
enthusiasm: entirely he soon becomes a 
dead engine. The analogy as here sug- 
gested is capable of much amplification, 
but it is perhaps enough to say that with 
enthusiasm things are easy of accom- 
plishment that are very hard without it. 
The moral is, do not lose your enthu- 
siasm. If you do it will presently ap- 
pear that when the engine has been 
slowed down and the stop made it will 
cost you more to start up again and 
strike the same gait to run between sta- 
tions than as if no stop had been made. 
Enthusiasm is indeed a mighty force 
and with it you can easily feel that you 





are going some. 


It makes for energy 
and achievement and no man can afford 
to part company with his enthusiasm. 


“Drive your business; do not let your 
business drive you” is an excellent 
maxim. The enthusiastic man gets the 
glad hand that is denied to his brother 
who lacks enthusiasm. He it is that 
wears the smile that has permanency. 
The members of the $100,000 clubs are 
all of them enthusiasts. It seems to be 
an entrance requirement. It is indeed 
well said that there is no need to waste 
energy by slowing or stopping. The 
correct thing to do is to keep everlast- 
ingly at it. Keep going! The railroad 
statistics show that it’s costly to ‘stop. 
Consequently, why stop? 


& 


In our issue of August 11 we printed 
an article by Judge George C. Holt on 
“Unpunished Crime in the United 
States.” In this article Judge Holt 
pointed out the danger to be appre- 
hended from the present unrestrained 
sale of firearms and of the increasing 
hazard to life thus caused. Commenting 
on the easy purchase of such firearms by 
all applicants for them the Montreal 
Chronicle says: 

The moral is that mayors and aldermen who 
allow half-crazy dock laborers and everybody 
else (all lunatics and criminals included) to 
own revolvers, are challenging fate. In this 
respect Chicago is a long way ahead of New 
York—or Montreal. You cannot, in Chicago, 
sell, buy, own, lend, give away or have in your 


possession a revolver or other deadly weapon 
without a license from the mayor. And you 


_ cannot get a license without giving exceedingly 


good reasons why you should be trusted with 
a weapon which is useful to very few except 
fools and criminals. Practically in a big city 
nobody but bank messengers and policemen on 
special duty have any legitimate use for revol- 
vers. The average citizen can use it to shoot 
his wife, his mother-in-law, or his little sister, 
or to commit suicide. Or he can leave it 
around for the children to play with. That is 
about all the use he gets otit of it. In sparsely 
settled country districts the case is different. 
The record of deaths, accidental and other- 
wise, in Montreal during the last thirty years 
from revolver shots would make a long and 
ghastly list, and it would be difficult to find two 
cases in which the weapon did any good. 
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Influences Affecting the Stock 
Market 


TRANSACTIONS on the New York 
Stock Exchange last week amounted to 
only 1,937,000 shares. In the preceding 
week the number was 2,129,000. These 
figures may be compared with the record 
for corresponding weeks one year and 
two years ago, when the sales were in the 
neighborhood of 5,000,000 shares. The 
fundamental cause of the prevailing dull- 
ness is the political situation. Some who 
expect a loss of the Republican majority 
in the House at the approaching elections 
do not yet see whether such a change of 
control will be injurious or beneficial to 
corporate financial interests. They rea- 
son that while it is true that the majority 
will probably be in favor of further regu- 
lation and restraint, the division of Con- 
gress may prevent legislation. The gen- 
eral effect of political conditions is that 
those who make the market are inclined 
to wait and do nothing. 

Quotations were slightly affected last 
week by rumors concerning the steel in- 
dustry and by an interesting decision re- 
lating to railroad rates. It was reported 
at the beginning of the week that the re- 
cent shading of prices by certain inde- 
pendent manufacturers of steel was 
speedily to be followed by such a price 
war as was started in February, 1909. 
On the 20th, Judge Gary, speaking for 
the Steel Corporation, denied that a 
“wide open market” was impending. On 
the 21st there was a conference at which 
the Corporation and the leading inde- 
pendents were represented. At the con- 
clusion of it, Judge Gary reported that 
the situation was better than he had ex- 
pected to find it. No war of prices seems 
to be at hand, but the depressed condition 
of the industry casts a shadow upon tlie 
securities market. 

While the steel reports tended to dis- 
courage buyers of stocks, the Minnesota 
decision, being quite satisfactory to rail- 
road interests, was effective on the other 
side. Judge Otis, special master, filed 


with the Circuit Court at St. Paul his 
finding with respect to the freight and 
passenger rates imposed in Minnesota bv 


Financial 


As (tee: A 


~ OOM: 


legislation and by the State’s Railroad 
Commission. He declares that these 
rates are unconstitutional, because they 
are confiscatory. He holds also that the 
rates cannot be enforced in the State 
without compelling discrimination against 
interstate traffic, in violation of the Fed- 
eral statute and at variance with the 
Federal power exercised under the Con- 
stitution’s commerce clause. If this de- 
cision shall be confirmed by the court and 
sustained on appeal, it will tend to pre- 
vent drastic regulation of rates by State 
authority and to give the Federal Com- 
mission almost exclusive power over 
them. But the report of a special master 
in such a case is not a final decision. 


& 


..The directors of the Boston & 
Maine Railroad Company have asked 
Lucius Tuttle, who recently retired from 
the presidency, to remain with the com- 
pany in an advisory capacity at a salary 
of $10,000. and have voted to him a 
year’s salary of $50,000 in appreciation 
of his past services. 

.. Ten years ago -the guayule shrub, 
in Mexico, was regarded as worthless. In 
the last six or seven years $65,000,000 
has been invested in the production of 
rubber from this shrub, and the value of 
guayule crude rubber and of shrub (to 
be converted into rubber) in the year 
which ended with June last was $26,228,- 
ooo. It is expected that the exports for 
the current year will exceed $50,000,000. 


....The Madison Trust Company, 
Fifth avenue and Sixtieth street, is the 
new name of the institution known here- 
tofore as the Van Norden Trust Com- 
pany. The stock control is entirely new, 
and the policy of the new management 
will be to maintain a representative, con- 
servative and independent uptown trust 
company. The capital of the Madison 
Trust Company is $1,000,000, and the 
total resources exceed $8,000,000. The 
officers are: Watkins Crockett, presi- 
dent; Bradley Martin, Jr., vice-president 
and treasurer; William W. Robinson, 
secretary; Charles A. Fisher, assistant 
secretary and assistant treasurer ; George 
H. Bartholomew, trust officer. 
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Business Insurance 
An Advertisement by Elbert Hubbard 


“NUMBERS ELIMINATE CHANCE” 


Za stiF. business corporation was a device of the Romans. The 
onginal idea came from Julius Caesar, and was suggested by 
the uncertainty of human life. It was an insurance against 
the dissolution of a project in case of death. The intent was 
to provide for the continuance and perpetuity of enterprises 
which probably no man could carry out dunng his lifetime. 
The first iauietion of the corporation was for building water-systems and 
laying out roadways. The corporation provided against stoppage of the work 
in case of the death of any man connected with it. 2% But the corporate life 
of a great business is not secure against shock, unless the lives of its managers 
are insured for the benefit of the corporation. Hence we find the big men— 
the men of initiative and enterprise— allowing their lives to be insured at the ex- 
pense of the corporation which they serve, for the corporation's benefit. 3% To 
guard ‘gainst the blow of the business blizzard when an able leader dies, The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society now issues a Corporate Policy. The proceeds 
are made payable to the Corporation, which is both Applicant and Beneficiary. 
Thus is the Commercial Craft ballasted and made snug ‘and secure when 
comes the storm. 28 The Equitable Life Assurance Society will exist when 
every eye that reads this page is closed forever; when every heart that now 
throbs is still; when every brain through whose winding bastions thought roams 
free, has turned to dust. 38 The Equitable will live on, a body without death, 
a mind without decline. 3% Only safe, superior and competent men can secure 
life-insurance nowadays. Life-insurance adds poise, power and purpose to 
able men. If you are helping to carry the burdens of the world and making 


this earth a better place because you are here, perhaps you had better write 
for further information. 


THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES 
“ Strongest in the World” 


The Company which pays its death claims on the day it receives them. 
PAUL MORTON, PRESIDENT 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
AGENCIES EVERYWHERE! None in your town? ‘Then why not 


recommend to us some good man—or woman—to represent us there— 
Great opportunities to-day in Life Insurance work for the Equitable. 
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ONE DOLLAR 


will furnish you with steady 
reading matter from now thru 
the winter. 


Toread T HE INDEPENDENT every 
week is to keep informed of the 
best that is thought and done 
the world over. 


To introduce THE INDEPENDENT 
to new friends we will send our 
magazine to any address from 


now until March | ¥ 1911, for 
One Dollar. ; 


For Foreign postage, 87 cents: 
and for Canadian postage, 50 


cents should be added. 


If you do not wish to take ad- 
vantage of this offer yourself, 
you Lia... have some friend 
who would appreciate a high 
class Illustrated Weekly Mag- 
azine like THE INDEPENDENT. 


THE INDEPENDENT, 130 Fulton St., New York 
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At the dressmakers’ convention recently held at Chi- 
cago many changes in fashions were discussed. If prog- 
nostications count for anything the bolster slip gown will 
presently supplant the hobble skirt. No matter what 
changes may occur, however, along these lines, there is 
one very important consideration as to feminine toilettes 
that will always remain and that is the Omo Dress 
Shield. All ladies to whom fashion and dress appeal 
realize the importance of this feature of their outfit. 

he Omo Manufacturing Company, of Middletown, 
Conn., are leaders in the manufacturing of dress shields. 
Their products have long and favorably been known 
to refined and tasteful women. The Omo Dress Shields 
have combined the useful with the artistic. They are 
also characterized by an odorless quality, a fabric that 
is impervious to moisture and which are hygienic. They 
are all that is desirable and the price is low. The com- 
pany issues a free dress shield booklet that will be found 
very interesting to women. 





....The following dividends are an- 
nounced: 


National Bank of Commerce, quarterly 2 per 
cent., payable October 1. 

Seaboard National Bank, quarterly 3 per cent., 
payable October 1. 

Columbia Trust Co., quarterly 2 per cent., pay- 
able September 30. 

Empire Trust Co., quarterly 2% per cent., pay- 
able October 1. 

Knickerbocker Trust Co., quarterly 3 per cent., 
payable September 30. 

Trust Co. of America, quarterly 2% per cent., 
payable October 1. 

United States Finishing Co., quarterly pre- 
fered 13% per cent.; common 1 per cent., both 
payable October 1. 





TRAVEL 











MN wivckwlstcececcscesesotessbe cteaed 
Berlin, Athens, Rome, London 
Egypt TE ba ctcudsusesewes enccy ak 





AROUND the WORLD 
Small parties Oct. & Nov. 
EGYPT and PALESTINE 
Jan., Feb., Apr., 1911. High grade service. 
H. W. Dunning & Co., 107 Cong’l House, Boston, 


-——EGYPT and INDIA 


Around 
ax the World Trips sm 


Cost from $617.70 up—Two-Year Tickets 


NORTH GERMAN rm 
LLOYD 


Travelers’ Checks Good All Over the 
World. Fast, Comfortab'e, Modern 
CEYLON Steamers. Write for ‘Around The 
World” Booklet, Dept. EL 
OELRICHS & CO., General Agents, 
5 Broadway, New York 


SOUTH SEA ISLANDS 





— 
ca 





AUSTRALIA 


JAVA 








FOR RENT 


Furnished residence on the 
Hill in Summerville near the 
Country Club and Hotel Bon 
Air. Ten rooms, three baths, 
servants’ rooms, laundry, two- 
room cottageand garage. $3,000 
for the season. Address 


Clarence E. Clark, Augusta, Ga- 














FOR SALE 


Metuchen, N. J., 25 miles from Herald Square, N. Y. 
City, on main line of Pennsylvania R. R., modern up-to- 
date Gentleman’s Country Estate with fine Colonial Resi- 
dence of about 20 rooms with all improvements. Also 
number of servants’ cottages, dairy, stables, barns and 
considerable live stock, and a complete outfit of farmin 
implements and tools. The land consists of a tract o 
250 acres of the finest garden and farm land, most of 
which is under cultivation. Property will be sold very 
reasonably to close an estate. For price and terms, address 


F. M. HILL, 


391 East 149TH Srt., N. 

COAST—Lots $200 up; bungalow 
Atlantic Ocean house, cottages, $500 up; America- 
World Camp Meeting Grounds, at Belmar, N. 5; beauti- 
ful grove of trees; 45 lots reserved for largest camp meet- 
ing on coast and world. Biswor L. B. Hettrer, Presi- 
dent-Founder (1899). 


Y. Corv. 














Hotel Gumberland 


NEW YORK 
Broadway at 54th Street 
Wear 50th St. Subway 


Station and 53d St. 
Elevated, 








“Broadway” Cars 
from Grand Central 
Depot pass the door. 


New and Fireproof 
Best Hotel Accommo- 
dations in New 
York at Reason- 
able Rates. 

92.50 With Bath and Up. 
European Plan 


10 minutes walk 
to 20 Theatres 








Excellent Restaurant. 
Prices Moderate. 


Send for Booklet 
HARRY P.STIMSON, Formerly with Hotel Imperial. 
R.j. BINGHAM, Formerly with Hotel Woodward. 
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Hotel Martinique 


Broadway, 32d and 33d Streets 
New York City 
One block from New Pennsylvania Station 
Rooms, with Use of Bath, $1.50 and up 
Rooms, with Private Bath, $2.50 and up 
600 Rooms—400 Baths 


Hotel St. Denis 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
Broadway and lith Street 
New York City 
Rooms $1.00 and upward 
WM. TAYLOR & SON, Inc. 

















SANITARIUMS 
WHEN ILL or in need of rest and recuperation go to 


the STEUBEN SANITARIUM at Hornell, 
N. Y., where every facility known to medical science is 
at command. Send for free booklet. 


Crest View Sanatorium 
GREENWICH, CT.—First-class in all respects; home com- 
forts. H. mM HITCHCOCK, uD. 








AMERICAN TELEPHONE and 
TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


A Dividend of Two Dollars per share will be 
paid on Saturday, October 15, 1910, to stockhold- 
ers of record at the close of business on Friday, 
September 30, 1910. 


WILLIAM R. DRIVER, Treasurer. 
OFFICE OF THE 


ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


Allegheny Ave., & 19th St., 


Phila., September 21st, 1910. 
The Directors have this day declared a dividend of one 
per cent. from the net earnings of the Company on both 
Common and Preferred Stocks, payable October 1st, 1910, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business on 
September 24th, 1910. Checks will be mailed. 
WALTER G. HENDERSON, Treasurer. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE CO. 
New York, September 13, 1910. 
At a meeting of the Board of Directors held this day a 
regular quarterly dividend of two and one-half per cent. 
was declared, payable on and after September 30, 1910, to 
the stockholders 0 of record Saturday, September 17, 1910, at 
one o’cloc 
The transfer books will close on Saturday, September 
17, 1910, at one o’clock P. a and reopen on Saturday, 
October 3 1910, at > S ce » M. 
FRED’K J. WARBURTON, Treasurer. 











DIVIDENDS 
THE FOURTH NATIONAL BANK OF THE CITY 
OF NEW YORK 





New. York, September 22, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has ~ day declared a quar- 
terly dividend of TWO PER NT, f free from tax, 
payable on and after October a, ates 
The- transfer books will close at 3 P. M. this date, re- 
opening October 1st, 1910 
CHARLES H. PATTERSON, Cashier. 


THE NATIONAL PARK BANK OF NEW YORK 
September 2oth, 1910. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS THAVE 1 TODAY DE- 
CLARED a quarterly dividend of FOUR PER CENT. 
(4%) upon the Capital Stock of this Bank, payable on 
and after October rst, 1910, to stockholders “ol record at 
close of business September 2oth, 1910 
MAURICE H. oEWER, Cashier. 


SEABOARD NATIONAL BANK 


18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
At a regular meeting of the Board of Directors a 
quarterly dividend of Three (3) Per Cent. on the capi- 
tal stock of this bank was declared, payable, free of tax, 
on October 1, to eee 4 of record on September 
24, 1910. . THOMPSON, Cashier. 


COLUMBIA TRUST COMPANY 


New York, September 20, 1910. 
The Board of Directors have this day declared a Quar- 
terly Dividend of Two Per Cent. on the Capital Stock 
of this Company, payable September 3oth, 1910, to Stock- 
holders of record at the close of business September 26th, 
1910. The Transfer Books “~ no. close. 
. W. WIGGIN, Secretary. 


KNICKERBOCKER TRUST COMPANY 
New York, September 13, 1910. 
The Board of Directors bes. this day eclared a quarterly 
dividend of Three Per Cent. on the Capital Stock of the 
Company, payette September 30, 1910, he transfer books 
will be clused on Friday, September 23, 1910, at 3 o'clock 
ym &.. 5 seapened Saturday, October 1, 1910, at 10 


o'clock’ A 
HARRIS A. DUNN, Secretary. 


Minneapolis & St. Louis Railroad Co. 
Coupons due October 1, 1910, from Pacific Extension 
Bonds of this Company will be paid on and after that 
date upon presentation at the office of the company, 25 
Broad Street, New York. F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 




















OFFICE OF THE 
NEW YORK DOCK COMPANY. 
New York, September 2ist, 1910. 
The Board of Directors has declared a dividend of TWO 
PER CENT. on the Preferred Stock of the Company, y- 
able October 15th, to a of record at the close 
of business on October Ist, 1910 
GEORGE E. SPENCER, Treasurer. 


THE OTIS ELEVATOR COMPANY 
17 Battery Place, N. Y. City, Sept. 14, 1910. 
The Board of Directors of The Otis Elevator Semoun 
has this day declared a et ae dividend of $1.50 
share upon the Preferred Stock of the Company, paya Te 
at this office on October 15, 1910, to the Preferred Stock- 
gs of record at the close of business on i. tember 
1910. There will also be payable on pong — 
sy Common Stockholders of record Septembe , 19 i0, 
second installment of one and one-half Tee AY 
on the Dividend of Three (3%) per cent. pt, 
Common Stock on the 10th day of March, 1910. 


LYNDE BELKNAP, Treasurer. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
DIVIDEND No. 45 


A quarterly dividend of two per cent. on the capital 
stock of this Company has been declared payable October 
15th, 1910, at the office of the Treasurer, 131 State 
Street, Boston, Mass., to stockholders of record at the 
close of business September 27th, 1910. 


CHARLES A. HUBBARD, Treasurer. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


The Directors of the United Shoe Machinery Corporation 
have declared a quarterly dividend of 1%% (37% cents 

per share) on the preferred capital stock, and a quarterly 
fividend of 2% (50 cents per share) on the common capital 
stock, all peepee October 5, 1910, to ¢ we of record 
at the close of business Sept ember 20, 


mB & ps Treasurer. 


THE UNITED STATES FINISHING COMPANY. 


820 Broadway, New York, September * 1910. 
PREFERRED STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared “the regu. 
lar quarterly dividend of one and three-quarters per cent. 
(1%%) upon the Preferred Stock of this company, pay- 
able October 1, 1910, to stockholders of record at the close 
of business Sept ember 20, 1910. 

COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND NO. 7. 

The Board of Directors have this day declared a divi 

dend of one per cent. (1%) upon the Common Stock of 














this company, payable October 1, 1910, to stockholders 
of record at the close of business September 20, 1910. 
F. 8. x Treasurer, 
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Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
New York, September 21, 1910. 
A quarterly dividend of ONE AND THREE-QUAR- 
iy PER CENT., and =. addition thereof THREE 
AND ONE-HALF PER CENT., on account of dividends 
cumulated since September a 1907, will be paid Octo- 
ber 15th, 1910, to holders of record, on the PREFERRED 
Stock of this Company. Transfer books for the PRE- 
FERRED Stock will be closed October sth, 1910, at 3.00 
o’clock P. M., and opened October 17th, 1910, at 10 
o’clock M. W. SIEMON, Treasurer. 


The Western Union Telegraph Co. 


NEW YORK, September 14th, 1910. 
DIVIDEND NO. 166. 


gy en dividend of THREE-FOURTHS OF ONE PER 
CEN’ nm decla upon the Capital Stock of this 
Company, Ae d at the office of the surer on and 
after the 15th day of October, 1910, to shareholders of 
record at the close of the transfer books on the 20th day 
of September, 1910. 

For the purpose of the Annual Meeting of Stockholders, 
to be held on Wednesday, the 12th day of October next, 
the stock transfer by will be closed at the close of 
business on the 20th day of a yy inst., and be re- 
opened on the morning of the 13th day of October next. 


A. R. BREWER, Treasurer. 


‘FINANCIAL 


MADISON TRUST COMPANY 


Fifth Avenue and 60th Street 


NEW YORK 
Total Resources, $8,393,870 


WATKINS CROCKETT, President 

BRADLEY MARTIN, JR., Vice-Pres & Treas. 
WILLIAM W. ROBINSON, Secretary 
CHARLES A. FISHER, Ass’t Sec’y & Ass’t Treas. 
GEORGE H. BARTHOLOMEW, Trust Officer 


EAST SIDE BRANCH 
FRED’K FOWLER, Manager 
MAURICE GREENBERG, Ass’t Manager 


122 Bowery, Cor. Grand Street 
Your account is respectfully solicited 























UPON PRESENTATION 


at the Office of the 


Middlesex Banking Company 


DEBENTURES of Series mes and E6, maturing 
October first next, will be paid at par with in- 
terest to the date of payment. 








Atlantic Mutual 
Insurance Company‘ 


ATLANTIC BUILDING, 61 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 


Insures Against Marine and Inland Transportation ~ 
Risk and will Issue Policies Making Loss Pay- 
able in Europe and Oriental Countries. 


Chartered by the State of New York in 1842, 
was preceded by a stock company of a similar 
name. The latter company was liquidated and part 
of its capital, to the extent of $100,000, was used, 
with consent of the stockholders, by the Atlantic 
Mutual Insurance Company and repaid, with a bonus 
and interest, at the expiration of two years, 
During its existence the Company 





has insured property the 

We TE ccdcconenctpedeedetann $24,101,273,534.00 
Received —— thereon to the 

MUNROE nc cdencesnccsseyecete 237,683,301.69 
Paid losses during “that period.... 134,614,763.04 
a 2 © —oapgrpren of profits to 

aoovacpeses enecsecece 85,117,690.00 

of “whieh there have. 
Lea om eccresucscenessteeunass 77,705,210.00 

a outstan at presen 
‘ md penne wgevtanrees wagsposcs 7,412,480.00 
im pa on ce ica 

amounts to ........++. ocsecusse 20,812,006. 65 
On December 31, 1909, the assets 

of the Company amounted to.... 12,921,890.89 


The profits of the company revert to the assured 
and are divided annually upon the premiums ter- 
minated during the year, thereby reducing the cost 
of insurance. 

For such dividends, certificates are issued subject 
to dividends of interest until ordered to be redeemed 
in accordance with the charter. 

A. A. RAVEN, President. 

CORNELIUS ELDERT, Vice-President. 

SANFORD E. COBB, 2d Vice-President. 

CHARLES E. FAY, 3d Vice-President. 

JOHN H. JONES STEWART, 4th Vice-President. 

G@. STANTON FLOYD-JONES, Secretary. 

















GET 6% ON YOUR MONEY 


Put the interest ons dividends ro receive in July in 
North Dakota Farm ch pay Soe the in- 


the last 4 years. My investment book, based on 27 years’ 
free. It explains why safe Western in- 
vestments pay so well. 


Box 291. WALTER L, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, N. D. 











For 35 we have been paying our customers 

the h nied ocmwae consistent with conservative 
» First mortgage loans of $200 and u 

which we can recommend poy the most tho: 


PERKINS & CO. Lawrence Kan: 








The Best of All 


Of all the schemes which prudence and foresight have 
devised to make certain that the material things which 
men have gathered during their life time shall be pre- 
served for the use of their families after their death, 
nothing approaches sound life insurance, and in all life 
insurance nothing can excel the policies of the METRO- 
POLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, which 
surely and to the very uttermost provide for the preserva- 
tion of the home. Metropolitan policies absolutely and 
unequivocally guarantee every undertaking on the part of 
the company; they tell their whole story on their face, 
leave nothing to the imagination, borrow nothing from 
hope. In a word, they require definite conditions and 
make definite promises in dollars and cents, 


NATIONAL 
FIRE INSURANCE C0. 


OF HARTFORD, 
Statement January 1, 1910. 











Gee GE. étvexcnncd¥tdsbeccd ace $1,000,000 00 
Reserve for reinsurance ........... 4,685,577 28 
Reserve for outstanding losses...... 502,835 96 
Reserve for ceptiagent liabilities. . 300,000 00 
8 RS - 2,840,204 01 

a ae $0,328,707 2 


JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
A. SMITH, Vice-President. 
. STILL MAN, Secretary. 


. Y 
FRED. 8. JAMES & CO AGENTS, 
84 William St., wx, City. 
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[Shopping with the Pierce-Arrow] 


Tae PIERCE-ARROW CAR is particularly adapted to shopping, 
t 


heatre and town use, where the traffic is great, because it can 


be started or stopped without any’ perceptible jar. Compare, 
for instance, the annoying experience of stopping and starting in the 
ordinary Taxicab. 


THE PIERCE-ARROW MOTOR CAR COMPANY, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Licensed under Selden Patent 




















A NEw CREATION F 
“The Most Remarkable } 
\ Single Volume 2 Ever 
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———— * INTERNATIONAL 
wf petted mon mie DICTIONARY 


a constant source of education and interest to all members of the home. 
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Nautical and 
Naval Terms 
HERE ARE SOME OF ITS SALIENT FEATURES: Philippine 
NEW. The only new unabridged dictionary in 18 years. Philosophy 
HIGHEST SCHOLARSHIP. The result of seven years labor by many eminent PI 
specialists. Editor in C » Dr. W.T. Harris, former U. 8. Com. of Rducation. 


Py 
2 


am a 


a 


mee~'s ST USABLE, The « only dictionary with the New Divided Page. A ‘‘Stroke 
f Genius,’’ says the Chicago Record-Herald. 
MORE WORDS and PHRASES DEFINED (400,000) than ever appeared before 
between two covers. 
AN ENCYCLOPEDIA in a single volume. 2700 PAGES. Type matter equiva- 
lent to a 15 volume set. Many full-page plates. Eight in colors. 
SYNONYMS more fully, clearly, and =e treated than ever before in English. 
6000 ILLUSTRATIONS of defining value. 
MECHANICAL WORK a triumph of the bookmakers’ art | and artistic. 
TRUSTWORTHY. The latest production of vabtighers who for 7 tooo have 
been making dictionaries successfully. Cost of this New Croatian $400 
TO WIN SUCCESS you must keep posted on that which is New. Post yourself on the 
New International, the one supreme authority for all who use the English language. 
WRITE for full particulars and Torr showing the new divided e, illustrations, etc. Mention 
this periodical and we will send E a useful set of Pocket Maps giving the United 
States, Panama Canal, North and South America, Eurdpe, Asia, Africa, te 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass., U. S. A. jn ne es Seo 
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a Rr ge PE ae yeas weer emg 
Tce| STATE MUTUAL. 
INSURANCE CO. ! 
OF WORCESTER, MASS 
IN THE CITY OF YORK ° af 
SEES CUARANERED CONTRACTS BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 
JOHN P. MUNN, M. D., - President 
FINANCE COMMITTEE: 
CLARENCE H. KELSEY...... Prest. Title Guarantte and January 1, 1910 - 
WILLIAM H. PORTER aie ta patust, Co. ASSETS cccccccccccccvicccccvcescece - $34, ei 
et, res PPTTTTTTTTIT ITT TTT LT I, 1938. 
EDWARD TOWNSEND. ..Prest. im ie Teds. it. eee | ee 31,584,998.78 
en, whether ex f : ern 
or not, may make Gout cummin oun the Gwe SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard)... $3,097,012.32 
pany, for a limited territory, if desired, and secure Cash surrender values stated in ever policy, and guar- 
jw | Saeitien to Sect year's com- anteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 
on, a renew: 
the fetus. Adines te Omanyp tise NEW YORK OFFICE, 220 BROADWAY 
Home Office, 277 Broadway, New York City Cc. W. ANDERSON & SON, Gen. Agents 
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International. 
Include FREE . 











WoAlum, No Lime Phosphate 


PIANOS 


The tone, to: and magnificent wearing qualities 
of the vose Piano are only ——- by the exclu- 
sive patented features and the high de material 
and superb workmanship that enter into their con- 
struction. The Yose is anideal piano forthe home. 
Over 65,000 sold. Delivered in the United States free 
ofcharge, Satisfaction guaranteed. Libera) allow- 
ance for old pianos and time payments 


vose 


FREE-—If you are interested in pianos, let us send 
ou = beautifully illustrated catalog, that gives full 
‘orm: 


VOSC & SONS PIANO CO. 
pias 


Boston, 























she only Life Insurance Com- 
pany in the world that “INSURES 


LIVES AND GUARDS THEM - 


AGAINST DISEASE.” 


The PROVIDENT SAVINGS 
LIFE ASSURANGE 
SOCIETY 


OF NEW YORK 


Organized 1875 


Policies Issued on Latest Improved Plans 


Experienced Agents Wanted 
Address 


F. E. McMULLEN 
2d Vice-President and 
Superintendent of Agencies 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
35 Nassau Street 
NEW YORK 
E. E. RITTENHOUSE, President 














THE LIFE POLICIES 


(PAYABLE AT DEATS or AGE 85) 


Etna Ute Insurance (o. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Are the Most Up-to-date and Most Com- 
prehensive Life Insurance Policies 
to be had To-day 








Thirty-one Days’ Grace in Paying Premiums 
Most Advanced Non-Forfeiture Features 


No Restrictions as to Residence, Travel or 
Occupation 








Besides combining in one contract all the 
best features of all the best life insurance 
policies, the benefits of the above policies 
of the AATNA LIFE are availiable to first- 
class risks if the insured becomes 


TOTALLY AND PERMANENTLY DISABLED 


For further particulars address the 
Home Office of the 


ETNA LIFE at Hartford, Conn, 
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